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Moist winter air means far less 
danger from colds and respir- 
atory diseases. The Doherty- 
Brehm Humidifying Radiator 
gives correct humidity to any 
radiator heated house, auto- 
matically. Inexpensive, easy 
to install. One humidifies the 
average home. See it at Crane 
Exhibit Rooms. 


Color and comfort, beauty and health 
for every American home 


# The constant Crane aim in 
its development of new bath- 
room ideas, has been not just to 
produce fine fixtures for the few 


but to enrich all American 


homes. Much attention has 
been devoted to producing the 
most beautiful fixtures possible, 
regardless of price; but much 
more to improving moderately 


by Crane Co. When they choose 
materials for the smallest cot- 
tage ... materials that cost no 
more and do give more in beauty 
and comfort... they find them 
in the complete Crane line. 
Make sure of the most for your 
plumbing money by going with 
your architect to Crane Exhibit 
Rooms and selecting materials 
exactly fitting your house and 


i priced and low priced 

v. ones. When architects 
seek superfine materi- 
als like the Commode 
lavatory, of Fleur de 
Peche marble and lacquered 
wood in Louis XVI style, they 
know that these can be supplied 


purse. For purchase and com- 
plete installation, on monthly 
payments if you desire, see a near- 
by Crane Qualified Contractor- 
Dealer, always a highly skilled 
registered or licensed master 
plumber or heating contractor. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York Offices: 23 W. 44th Street 
Branches and sales offices in two bu ndred cities 
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KNOWING WHAT TO DO 


What a wealth of friendly feeling arises from doing 
things for people! Knowing how and then carrying 
through, no matter what the difficulties may be. 

Every motorist wants quick acceleration in his car, so 
we decided that Oakland and Pontiac owners should 
have that advantage in extra measure. And now it's 


interesting to look back and see how we got it... . 


Increase the compression ratio ... therefore 
strengthen connecting rods and wrist pins. ... Build 
the crankshaft and its bearings to take the heavier 
power thrusts—strengthen clutch, transmission, uni- 


versals, propeller shaft and axles. . . . Check every- 


OAKLAND 8 


Bodies by 


¥ 
MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


F 


oY 


- AND DOING IT 


where to see that with the new quality we kept 
every desirable old one. ...New materials, new 
design, new precision manufacturing ... 

Was it worth all that time and expense, just for a few 
seconds’ speedier getaway? We thought so, and now 


apparently thousands of motorists agree with us. 


Of course you don’t want the endless details involved 
in giving you more and smoother power, larger brakes, 
Fisher bodies of even greater comfort. You go by 
results. And so, with apologies for this one excur- 
sion into mechanics, we will let the cars speak for 


themselves. You'll find them surprisingly responsive. 
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When your 
last shots lag... 
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Don’t let fatigue beat you — in sport or work! 

When tiredness threatens, eat a few pieces of 

Schrafft’s pure candy for quick energy. Its de- 

SCHRAFET'S liciousness is equalled only by its nutritious- 
belongs in the picture ness, its flavor by its vigor! Available every- 
of Health* where, but play safe —take a box along on 


your vacation. 60¢ to $2.00 the pound. 


e)CHRA FeTS gives you quick energy 
for a QUICK COMEBACK 


* Every day thousands of healthy 
people buy Schrafft’s Candy in the fam- 


ous Schrafft’s Stores and Restaurants. SCHRAFFT’S + New York and Boston » OWNED AND OPERATED BY FRANK G. SHATTUCK COMPANY 
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“Mobiloil é durabile’ 


*Mobiloil @ durabile!” That's the way the Italian motorist 
says “Mobiloil stands up!” In any country, in any 
climate, on any road, Mobiloil will always stand up. That’s 
why Mobiloil is the world’s leading oil. 





in ftaly or Indiana fidget at 10... fly at 7O 





What does the ability of an oil to “stand 
up” really mean? Advertising claims? 
No! The ability to stand up must be 
built into an oil. “Stand up” is some- 
thing you can prove in your own Car. 
Mobiloil will stand up in your engine 
mile after mile—whatever the pounding 
pace, whatever the road, whatever the 
climate. Mobiloil’s rugged body will 
take the punishment of any driving you 
can give it, and take it standing up. 
Mobiloil stands up because it’s made, 
not found. The most modern lubricant 
plants in the world make Mobiloil. The 


most famous process—the Vacuum Proc- 


Mobiloil stands up | 


ess—refines it from specially selected 
crudes. Improvement after improvement 
has increased Mobiloil’s ability to stand 
up under heat, under wear, under speed, 
under mileage. 

Give the dealer who recommends 
Mobiloil credit for having your interest 
genuinely at heart. He has probably 
passed up the tempting extra profit on 
some other oil because he knows how 
unfailingly Mobiloil will stand up in 
your engine. See him today. 

We invite you to listen to the Mobiloil Concert, 
broadcast each Wednesday evening at 8:30, 


Eastern Daylight Saving Time, from WEAF 
and 31 associated N. B. C. stations. 


because it is Made --not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





‘PICK UP” 
AN EXTRA 


$5,000 


GLORIOUS trip, a pay- 
ment on a home, or a 
nest-egg towards retire- 


ment—$5,000 extra has a host 


of happy uses! 


You can “pick up” an addi- 
tional $5,000 without noticeably 
affecting your present budget. 
$13.00 monthly will do it under 
one Investors Syndicate program. 


$32.50 a month delivers the 


$5,000 sooner, under a shorter 
term schedule. From $1,000 to 
$100,000 can be built by pro- 
portionately small payments. 


A concise booklet, “Enjoy 
Money,” outlines plan, pay- 


ment schedules, profitable and 
certain results. 
Use the coupon below. 


200,000 INVESTORS 


Send booklet “ENJOY MONEY” to— 


Address T-5 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Offices in 
51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$40,000,000 


TIME 


May 4, 1931 


LETTERS 


Belly Bumpers 
Sirs: 

The five-plane squadron which is to operate 
from the Akron is in the process of being or- 
ganized. 

From the manner in which we must maneuver, 
both in landing and taking ofi—or more cor- 
rectly in hooking on and releasing—lI fear that 
we will be dubbed as a squadron, “THE BELLY 
BUMPERS.” 

We are considering at present the Pilot Fish 
for an insignia—which if adopted, I am sure 
will hasten the above christening. In order, 
therefure, to prevent our being caught napping, 
and to lend dignity to a most undignified so- 
briquet, I feel that a translation printed in 
Latin beneath the insignia would be the answer. 

The zizzing of T1ime’s razor blade smartness 
prompts me to apply to you for suggestions as 
to the best manner in which to phrase Belly 


Bumpers in Latin... . 
D. W. HarricAn 
Lieut. 
U. S. Naval Air Station 
Lakehurst, N. J. 


A literally translated motto would be: 
Ventrem semper impingentes (Those al- 
ways bumping the belly). An omnibus 
noun would be Ventrimpactors. The Latin 
name of the pilot fish is Naucrates duc- 
tor.—Eb. 


Youngster Babson 
Sirs: 

Mother and I (to protect our future chances) 
seriously object to your reference to my father 
on p. 22 of the April 20 issue as the “Elderly 
Economist Roger Babson.” 

Father is only 56 years of age; he spends from 
one to two hours each day in the saddle; and is 
a great walker and sometimes even behaves like 
an irresponsible young boy! This winter I vis- 
ited him for a few days in Florida when he and 
Mr. S. Z. Mitchel of Electric Bond & Share 
fame routed me out of bed at 4:30 a. m. to hunt 
foxes! 

I can also add that father is very fond of 
Time. He is always holding up your style of 
writing as a standard for his own editors and 
statisticians to follow. 

EpitH BABSON WEBBER 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Oldfield in Joplin 
Sirs 

Names make news; contrasts color copy. 

Barney Oldfield, king bee of the speedway 
buzz wagons, drove his Green Dragon around 
and around a dirt track at Barbee’s Park in 
South Joplin. Clouds of choking dust failed to 
strangle cheers of the thousands (correct) in 
an inadequate frame grandstand and lining the 
track. An exhibition, Speedster Oldfield raced 
only against time. That was in 1906. 

Last week Barney Oldfield, onetime auto- 
racer, revisited Joplin. Driving a small standard 
coupé with its bargain price painted cheaply 
on the side, he raced neither against time nor 
more vulnerable competition, a kind of motorized 
sandwich-man. Arriving at the local agency of 
the motorcar manufacturer, he was greeted by 
two auto salesmen and two small boys, sons of 
employes of the firm, Their requests for Oldfield 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5.00). 
NAME_ 3 


autographs were the only echo of the clamoring 
crowd of 25 years ago. 

Efforts of the famous driver to park, his 
short-wheelbase car parallel to curb provided 
amusement. Thrice he made the attempt, once 
missing the proper angle altogether, second time 
clashing bumpers with car in rear and third 
time climbing the curb. Provoked, he backed the 
rear wheels up to the curb, left front protrude 
into line of traffic. 

The ex-great one recalled other excursions with 
the Green Dragon. ... He gnawed his cigar 
stub meditatively. .. . 

Interesting was his comment on driving. 

“T still like speed,’ averred Mr. Oldfield, 
“but the highway is no place for it. A man 
should consider the safety of others. And you 
can get anywhere you're going soon enough if 
you'll hit a reasonable speed, say 60 or 65.” 

Rosert L. Hutcuison 

Joplin, Mo. 

Cincinnati’s Fiend 
Sirs: 

I read your magazine every week. I ama 
business woman of mature years and yesterday 
I read an article “Atrocity” on p. 40, April 
20. I wish you would print the facts of the 
fiend being found and properly punished, which 
in my estimation deserves the same _ treatment 
he gave the poor dog. I might add that I could 
do the punishing myself, I believe, and not feel 
a qualm at his suffering. As you can _ under- 
stand I am fond of dogs, have seen so much of 
their intelligence and this treatment of a dog, 
no matter what kind or where, has made me wish 
to know that the party responsible is caught and 
not given a fine, but a severe punishment, one 
that will make him cringe. 

Please find out the facts and let us know the 
result. It seems as though there must have 
been more than one party. Could it have been 
boys? 

Mrs. M. V. pE RoQUELAINE 

Baltimore, Md. 


If & when Cincinnati’s fiend, who hung 
a dog over a bonfire, is apprehended and 
punished, Trme will tell.—Eb. 

Whale Margarine 
Sirs: 

With reference to Mr. George F. Enoch’s let- 
ter which appeared in your April 13 issue: 

Can Time tell me the different companies that 
use whale fat as a base for margarine? 

E. S. Senrac 

St. Augustine, Fla. 

Whale fat is not used in the U. S. asa 
base for margarine. But Scandinavian and 
German margarines contain it. Hydroge- 
nated, snowy white, in the U. S. it goes 
into Procter & Gamble’s “Chipso” and 
“P & G” naphtha soap. Into New York 
Harbor last fortnight steamed the Sir 
James Clark Ross with oil from 1,444 
whales for Procter & Gamble. 

Whalers and whale-users fear extinction 
of their raw material. This year yielded 
a catch so great (650,000 long tons) that 


the oil and fat market is glutted. By 


———- 
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THE 


No One Man... 


PAOODY’S 
Weekly Letter and 


Consultation Service 


A moderately priced advi- 
sory service including spe- 


cific recommendations 


securities, review of stock 
and bond market, analyses 
of companies and indus- 


tries. Used by thousands 
banks and individuals. 


SERVICE WeE 


TIME 


RENDER 


The efficient investment of funds is beyond the 


capacity of a single mind ... mo one man may hope 


to grasp the complex structures 
affecting security values in the 
from which the investor may 


choose. Moody’s Investors Serv- 


ice is built upon a recognition 
and understanding of this prin- 


ciple. It believes in the necessity 


and variable factors 


thousands of issues 


at 


+ Te 


of a cumulative judgment of a varied staff of special- 


ists, each studying its own particular phase of today’s 


complex investment problem. 


Let one group devote itself to the 


dustrials, another the u 


rails, another the in- 


tilities. Let one group 


study the political horizon, another the eco- 


nomic, another the scientific. Combine the 


results of these individual efforts, and you 


arrive at a mature understanding of the in- 


vestor’s problem. Then.apply it to the investor’s own 


needs and you’ve solved his problem as this organiza- 


tion is solving the problems of some eighteen thousand 


banking institutions and conserv 


We will gladly send you full details of 


ative investors. 


any of the Services listed 


below. Investors with funds of $100,000 or more should have 
our book “The Management of Capital.” This will be sent on 


request, without cost or obligation. 


MOODY’S 
Supervisory 
Service 


MOODY'S 


Service 


A more personal service em- 
bracing all the features of 
the Weekly Letter Service, 
and in addition continuous 
supervision of the client's 
investment holdings by our 
staff of analysts and invest- 
ment counselors. 


of 
individuals with fun 


of 


investment programs. 


Personal Management 


A most complete form of 
personal counsel, for the use 
of banks, corporations and 


$100,000 or more who wish 
to be relieved of all the 
detail of supervision of their 


MOODY'S 
Manuals 


Five volumes, supplemented 
weekly; Government; Bank 
and Finance; Industrial; 
Public Utilities; Railroad, 
contain complete informa- 
tion on over 17,000 corpo- 
rations and 40,000 govern- 
ment and municipal securi- 
ties and Moody’s Ratings. 


ds of 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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agreement of the chief whaling compa- 
nies, there will be no more whaling until 
the end of 1932.—Ep. 


Primer 
Sirs: 

We have a frightful confession 
Through a lack of co-ordination between our 
Art Department and the engraver, the credit 
line to TIME was omitted from the end paper 
maps of New Russia’s Primer, as you will see 
from the copy which is on its way to you. 

We feel particularly contrite for the reason 
that Time gave us permission to reproduce this 
map without charge. 

The error will, of course, be corrected in the 
next printing, but meanwhile, I hasten to send 
you our apologies. 


to make. 


R. N. Linscott 

Houghton Mifflin Co, 

New York City 

Apology accepted. 

Penned by a Soviet engineer for Rus- 
sian children, Houghton Mifflin’s easy- 
reading, semi-humorous story of the Five- 
Year Plan now appears in_ English, 
illustrated with the same drawings as the 
edition taught today in Soviet schools 
($1.75).—Eb. 


Dutch Stories 
Sirs: 

Thank you for squibs Netherlandish: “‘Water- 
ler Prize’ (Peace); “Sir Henry Deterding” 
(Oil); “Dutch Empire” (Gov. Gen. Davis’ East 
Indian jaunt); “Hollandish Opening’’ (Capa- 
blanca’s chess). 

Could you tell me exactly whose “theory” you 
refute... to wit: “that only three kinds of 
Dutch stories are news (bursting dikes, sly yarns 
of the fat Prince Consort, heart-throbs about 
Crown Princess Juliana).” .. . 

Joun S. BLEECKER Jr. 

Danbury, Conn. 

et cass 


Compass Boy 
Sirs: 

Time’s picture of the “Compass Boy” (April 
20) was unbeatable—would that we scientists 
could imitate Time’s lively reporting—but it 
gives two wrong impressions that are worth cor- 
recting. 1) When blind-folded and revolved in 
a chair the “Compass Boy” lost his sense of 
direction before he became dizzy. 2) His orien- 
tation is carried out, I believe, entirely visually; 
he gets little or no assistance from auditory, 
olfactory, or vestibular apparatus. 

Harry R. DeSttva 

University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kans. 


Sirs: 

In reference to “Compass Boy,’ 
20, Science; it may interest Dr. DeSilva to 
know that the natives of Madagascar (where 
I recently spent several years), having no word 
for “right” and “left” must say, “hand me that 
gourd to the northwest of you—pass me that 
pot to the southeast of you.” 

Thus through many generations 
developed an uncanny sense of direction. After 
hours of night marching over ridges, down 
ravines, through swamps, I have seen my porters 
arrive at a strange village, in a strange neigh- 
borhood, squat down to cook their rice and 
manioc, and immediately begin their “hand me 

. pass me.” Neither the man requesting the 
service nor the other man ever hesitated—h¢ 
knew. At such times I have checked their direc- 
tions with a pocket compass, found them correct, 
sent them off into gales of jeering laughter by 
thus doubting their sense of direction and 
admitting my own lack of it. ... 

A. B. WititaMs Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 


Time, April 


they have 


Dipsey 
Sirs: 

Apropos the Sir Hubert Wilkins-Ellsworth 
Expedition to the North Pole (Time, March 23), 
mention has not been made of The Great Stone 
of Sardis written in 1891 by Frank Richard 
Stockton, journalist and literateur (1834-1902). 

Herein are humorously narrated the trials and 
tribulations of a mixed party journeying to the 
North Pole in a submarine. Many mechanical 
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— HAT Indiana Limestone from the 
v4 famous quarries of Indiana Lime- 
we stone Company was chosen for the great 
Empire-State Building proves beyond 
a doubt that this fine-grained, light- 
colored natural stone is truly the na- 
tion’s choice for important buildings. 
ling” The public has been quick to respond 
can to the greater attractiveness of lime- 
stone facing. Surveys in metropolitan 
” you centers show that in percentage of 
a space rented Indiana Limestone build- 


about ings rank consistently well above the 
general average. 
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Where land values are high, building 
owners naturally take every precaution 
to assure a building’s drawing power. 
April Indiana Limestone has proved over and 
ntists over again that it attracts the best class 
wy of tenants. 
ed in Learn all the facts about Indiana i 
| Limestone before you build. Don’t let i 
ually; it happen that your people ask when it ie 
itory, | is too late: “Why wasn’t it built of | 
VA limestone ?”’ i 
Write today for illustrated literature. ' 
Address Box 1578, Service Bureau, i 
ancl Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, ' 
Ap! . ~ . a rm 
ae Indiana. (Executive Offices: Tribune i 
where Tower, Chicago. ) HH 
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Architect—Armstrong, Furst & Tilton. Pyramid Stucco made with Medusa Waterproofed W hite Portland Cement 


THE ADVANTAGES of STUCCO 


in Home Building 


ORTLAND CEMENT STUCCO is to the architect and 

builder what clay is to the modeler. In building homes no 
other material is quite so flexible or lends itself so well to the 
architect's conceptions. It can be successfully adapted to any type 
of home architecture. With Portland Cement Stucco, walls can be 
given any one of a wide variety of textures from a fine, smooth 
surface to a rough, rugged treatment. They can be lightly tinted 
or richly colored to harmonize with architectural style and 
surroundings when Medusa White Portland Cement is used. These 
are but a few of the advantages of building the home with Portland 
Cement Stucco. * Stucco is best made with Medusa Waterproofed 
White Portland Cement. This Waterproofed Cement has been 
“successful for 21 years.” It makes a stucco that is impervious to 
all moisture, hence free from stains and future disintegration. 
Before you build, get detailed information on the beauty and 
permanence of Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement. 
Send the coupon below for a copy of the book “Portland Cement 
Stucco with Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement.” 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 1002 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland,O. 

Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Water- 

proofing (Powder or Paste); Medusa White Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa 
Portland Cement Paint, and Medusa-Mix, the Masonry Cement. 


= =MEDUSA=S 


WATERPROOFED WHITE 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


r 
ad 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 1002 Engineers Bldg., Dept. A, Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me a copy of your book entitled 
“Portland Cement Stucco with Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement.” 


] 
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devices, such as have been perfected expressly 
for the Nautilus were theoretically incorporated 


in Stockton’s Dipsey.... 
Joun M. Fox 

Seattle, Wash. 

Author Stockton’s Dipsey crawled under 
icebergs to the Pole in 1947. It was 
equipped with hydraulic thermometer, 
lead sounding instruments, ascension shells 
to blast its way to the surface if necessary. 
Electric gills fed air to its 13 occupants 
(only one was a woman). A telegraph 
cable paid out behind from a drum to 
keep the Dipsey in touch with its Green- 
land base. By sheer “spellin’ book navi- 
gation,” the Pole was reached and buoyed 
with a seven-starred flag (by 1947 the 
U.S. had joined a hegemony of North and 
Central American nations). Leaving at 
the Pole the last whale in the world (all 
others had died by 1935) the Dipsey 
blasted its way out of the Arctic, received 
a hullabaloo welcome from the newshawks 
of 1947.—Eb. 


Paper Challengers 
Sirs: 

We were very much interested in reading the 
article on p. 59 of your April 13 issue, under 
the caption, “Monopoly Challenge,” regarding 
the effort in the cigaret tissue field of Messrs. 
William and Louis Schweitzer. 

It so happens that C. H. Dexter & Sons Inc 
are in exactly the same field of paper manufac- 
ture as the Schweitzer firm. ... 

We have exactly the same sort of equipment 
as the other firm, and are also in a position to 
make cigaret tissue upon a moment’s notice, 

. We believe that this article is rather 
misleading to the public, as it would tend to 
give the impression that the Schweitzer mill is 
the only mill equipped to make cigaret tissue, 
when as a matter of fact, there are three in this 
country; namely, Smith Paper Co., Lee, Mass., 
Schweitzer and ourselves. All three of these 
mills for several years past have been producing 
identical grades of paper. . . 
Dexter D. Corr 

Vice President 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
A» 
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Stronger Than Horseradish 
Sirs: 

. You use one eight-letter word and apply 
it to a real War veteran in your description of 
Col. Carl Estes which could have been omitted 
and pleased admirers of good taste (Time, April 
13). You say he is crippled. Yes, and no. 
German shells tore him to pieces and he has 
gone through probably more hospitals in search 
of benefits to his general health than any other 
man. Crippled? Yes, a little physically, but 
stronger than horseradish and more healthy than 
a Missouri mule when it comes to mentality. 

So you see the word did gripe us Texans, who 
know Carl Estes. A young man with guts enough 
to stand out alone and tell the oil monopoly to 
pay a call to the devil’s residence. . . 

Oswin K. Kino 
Dallas, Texas 


TIME 


The hag bly Newsmagazine 
( _S. Lat, Off.) 
Editor: Henry Rn ‘i 
Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird S. Goldsborough, Parker Lloyd-Smith, 
Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: Elizabeth 
Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., David Carter, 
Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert L. 
Furth, David W. Hulburd Jr., E, D. Kennedy, 
Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Frank Norris, 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, 
Fred Smith, S. J. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions. also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 


| ican Republic, Haiti, Spain and South America, 
| $5.00; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. 


‘Address all correspondence re garding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circi- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22d Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Southern California Edison lines, as indicated by 
accompanying map, serve an area of 55,000 square 
miles, equivalent to the size of England...and with 
a population in excess of 3,000,000 people ... the 
most highly electrified section in the world. 


Low-cost power is available to industry for im- 
mediate hook-up anywhere within this vast area. 


Here is the largest and most concentrated market 
on the Pacific Coast. Labor conditions, transporta- 
tion, building costs, raw material sources, climate. .. 
all factors combine to create here a most unusual 
opportunity for industry. 


Address inquiries to Industrial Dept., Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Bie 6 RR He BeBe SB 


New home of Southern California Edison 
Company Ltd., at Los Angeles...a tribute to 
the industrial progress of Southern Cali- 
fornia and to the important part this com- 
pany has had in contributing to this growth. 


29 hydro-electric and steam-electric 
plants constitute the far-reaching system 
which delivers its 1,258,765 horse power 
over 2,900 miles of transmission and 
14,500 miles of distribution lines. 
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Where PERFORMANCE 


depends upon PRECISION... 


A giant boring mill made by 
William Sellers & Company, 
Philadelphia, and equipped with 
E{CS Anti-Friction Bearings... 
That gears may mesh properly, 
that cutting mechanisms may 
produce a better and more ac- 
curate finish, that disastrous vi- 
bration may be eliminated...that 
all of these essential factors may 
be obtained not only in the be- 
ginning but throughout the life 
of a machine...are just a few of 
the reasons why one hundred and 
forty-three manufacturers of 
machine tool equipment select 
SACS Bearings. . «PRECISION 


Bearings. 
e 


If they’re not 
Precision Bearings 
It’s nota 

Precision Machine 


And in a bearing, of course, there’s 
nothing but performance that counts 


HERE’S no engineering degree required to 

appreciate the fact that a machine can’t do 
a precision job if it is not equipped with pre- 
cision bearings. 


That is almost as obvious as the axiom of the 


square peg and the round hole. You know that. 


The leaders among machine tool manufacturers 
know it, too. For what other reason would one 
hundred and forty-three of them use S)S/P? 


GUS Anti-Friction Bearings have always 
been designed to fit the job—never to fit a 


© SKF IND., Inc., 1931 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


price. SAIS tolerances... the extent to which 
deviation from the perfect in bearing parts is 
tolerated ...are measured in one ten-thou- 
sandth parts of an inch! 


Sits Anti-Friction Bearings could be made 
for less money if SUS were content that they 
should do less of a job. 


Yet, in a bearing, there’s nothing but per- 
formance that counts...nothing. SILS Indus- 
tries, Inc., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


2688 
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Ive traveled the world over 
and here’s my choice of a place to lve” 


**Because of Portland’s incomparable animating climate,* 
combined with the joy of living, of working, and of 
playing as only Portlanders know it, this city is not to 
be equalled elsewhere in this wide, wide world.” 

Major General Cuartes H. Martin, 


The City of Portland and snow- 
capped Mt. Hood in distance 


= 


The fresh water 


U.S. Army, Retired 


agg * 


oa port of the Pacific 


——~_~ 3 


Major Generat Charles H. Martin, during 
his long and brilliant career in the United 
States Army, resided in many parts of the 
world, as well as in nearly every section of the 
United States. He chose Portland above them 
allfor his permanent home.‘ 

The very factors which influenced him to 
locate in Portland are subjects of vital interest 
to industrialists, financiers, and men of vision, 
who, while seeking the increased opportuni- 
tics which only rich potentialities offer, can 
at the same time enjoy a full measure of the 
worthwhile things in life with fun a-plenty. 


Oregon is a Rising Market 


The Pacific Coast will be the theatre of Amer- 
ica’s next great industrial development. It is 
just now starting; in Portland, foreign trade 
has doubled in the last decade. 

Its population has multiplied four times 


her y 
Beautiful Oswego Lake, Portland 


Salmon fishing during “‘runs’* @—, 
is great ocar Portiand 


since the Spanish-American war, its commerce 
four times in the last 10 years. 

An important industrial city, it is the chicf 
distributing center of the Pacific Northwest. 

An equal distance by water between New York and 
Shanghai, it is a gateway to the growing markets of 
the Far East. It enjoys a lower freight rate by 
steamer to reach the 60,000,000 people of the 
17 states bordering the Atlantic kane Gulf 
of Mexico than many cities in the Middle West 
can obtain by either rail or water. 

With its many commercial advantages, 
Portland is, in addition, a delightful place in 
which to live. It is a city of culture—with its 
world-renowned Symphony Orchestra, its 
extraordinary library facilities, its are exhibits 
and its institutions of higher learning. It is a 
city of beauty, with its charming homes, its 
evergreen hills, its sparkling, clear lakes, 
rivers and streams. Here home life is as you 
would plan it—and the climate* permits care- 
free days in the great outdoors the year round. 

Perhaps you are one of many whose ambi- 
tions for a glorious success are stifled because 
the worthwhile opportunities where you live 
have been pre-empted, or because you lack vision 


Beautiful homes everywhere ia settings of rare charm 


and vigor due to over-crowded surroundings 
If so, you need a change. In any event, plan 
now to come to Oregon this summer, if only 
for a rest—a vacation in America’s greatest 
outdoor playground, or to make on-the-ground 
contacts with newer and bigger opportunities. 

The booklet, ‘Oregon and the Pacific Era,” 
is chock-full of meaty facts and interesting 
data on Portland and Oregon. A copy of it in 
your hands may mean the turning point in 
your life. Why not send for yours today? It’s 
free, of course. 


*OREGON’S ANIMATING CLIMATE. Portland and western 
Oregon have the cool, bracing summers of northern Maine and 
the mild winters of Asheville, N.C. The Japan Current flowing 
close to the Oregon coast line accounts for a January tempera- 
ture (10 year average) of 39.6 degrees. In summer the days are 
sunny and bright but not hot, the nights 

cool and invigorating. July temperature 

(10 year average) 67.2 degrees. 


Se eee wae eee, seer 


ON-TO-OREGON, Inc. , 132 Public Service Building, Portland, Oregon 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your illustrated booklet, *‘Oregon and the Pacific Era." 


Name 


Address - ani 
Play golf in the shadow of Mt. Hood 


. - Portland has 17 courses 
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PENNIES FOR WINGS 











Day in and day out you take wings by talking over 
your telephone ... with friends ... the grocer... 
the doctor . .. a relative hundreds of miles away 
... and every month you get a bill for this service. 

Perhaps a single call made during this period 
has been worth more to you in time, money or con- 
venience than the whole amount of your bill. But 
the telephone company makes its charge — not on 
any such basis—but on what it costs to give the 
best possible service to its customers. 

The Bell System has voluntarily taken the posi- 
tion that the telephone business is a public trust. 
Its policy is to give the best possible service at the 
least cost consistent with financial safety. 


The more telephone subscribers there are, the 


more valuable telephone service becomes to each 
subscriber. Unlike most other businesses, the tele- 
phone industry does not enjoy reduced costs as the 
number of customers increases. On the contrary, 
the trend is upward. To offset this, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company takes advan- 
tage of every scientific advance and aid to efficiency 
which can possibly reduce service costs — and these 
savings are used for the benefit of the subscriber. 

The twenty-four Associated Companies in the 
Bell System are pledged to this ideal . .. to give 
constantly better telephone service at the lowest 
possible rates . . . to reduce, by every means in 
their power, the number of pennies that you pay 


for wings. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY x 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Caught on a Cape 


Rude and tempestuous was Nature's 
welcome to the first permanent English 
settlers who, under Captain Christopher 
Newport, landed in 1607 at Cape Henry, 
Va. No less rude and tempestuous was 
the welcome President Hoover got last 
week when he visited the same spot at 
the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay to help 
commemorate the 324th anniversary of 
that historic event. 

President Hoover went down from 
Washington overnight aboard the S. S. 
Sequoia, a small Department of Com- 
merce inspection boat. Landing near Nor- 
folk, he went on out to the wind-swept 
dunes at the cape. There were gathered 
10,000 people, including Governor Pol- 
lard of Virginia and Episcopal Bishop 
Arthur C. Thomson. Great black clouds 
whipped by a strong wind massed over- 
head. The President took his place in the 
open grandstand. Angry lightning glit- 
tered across the sky. The singing of 
“America” was accompanied by the boom 
of thunder. The wind rose to a shriek. 
“Our Father Who art in Heaven,” began 
Bishop Thomson as the first splatter of 
rain fell into the crowd. Before he finished 
the prayer the heavens had flooded the 
earth. The crowd broke and ran. Presi- 
dent Hoover got soaked. Mrs. Hoover 
was doused as tarpaulins ballooned in the 
wind and admitted the downpour. The 
ceremony was abruptly called off. The 
President and his _ bedraggled party 
trudged across the dunes to motorcars 
which carried them to the Sequoia, which 
returned them to Washington. Governor 
Pollard promised to charge the State of 
Virginia with a new silk hat for the 
President. 

@ President Hoover last week discussed 
Federal finances with the Press. Impor- 
tant figures: a $4,435,029,732 expendi- 
ture for the current fiscal year ending 
June 30; a $4,119,230,649 expenditure for 
the next fiscal year; $315,799,083 saving 
to avert a tax increase. The President 
explained that this year’s heavy expendi- 
tures were due to emergency outlays for 
Drought, veterans, Unemployment, Farm 
Relief. Meanwhile the 1931 deficit passed 
the $00,000,000 mark. 

@ In the front yard of the White House 
President Hoover planted a small elm 
tree as part of the American Tree Asso- 
ciation’s program to plant ten million 
saplings to commemorate George Wash- 
ington’s bicentennial next year. Remarked 
the President: “Perhaps I should have 
planted a cherry tree to take the place of 
the one chopped down by George Wash- 
ington years ago.” 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


@ A prime broadcasting tradition: No 
President of the U. S. is ever cut off the 
air for lack of time. Last week Columbia 
Broadcasting System admitted that it had 
inadvertently violated this tradition during 
President Hoover’s Lincoln Day Address. 
In the Lincoln study of the White House 
the President read his speech. Out of 
sight of him a radio control operator 
checked his words from a printed copy 
of the address. Explained Columbia: 
“When Mr. Hoover finished all that was 
on the copy the control man switched the 
circuit back to the announcer to sign off. 
But the President continued talking, 
speaking extemporaneously for about two 
minutes. He talked into thin air—not 
over the radio. ... Clyde Hunt of 
WMAL, Washington committed the of- 
fense.” 

q@ “I cordially commend to all the people 
the observance of Better Homes Week,” 
said President Hoover last week. ‘‘Every- 
thing that can be done to make home life 
pleasanter is a distinct contribution .. . 
to the highest spiritual values of life.” As 
their contribution to Better Homes Week 
the President & Mrs. Hoover with six 
friends ate a meal (split pea soup, meat 
& rice loaf; baked potatoes, cabbage, 
carrot salad, lemon bread pudding) that 
cost 23.6¢ a plate, cooked and served by 
Girl Scouts at their Little House in Wash- 
ington. 

q@ An Autogiro came swimming down 
upon the South grounds of the White 
House—first airplane landing on _ the 
President’s domain. A few minutes later 
President Hoover presented the Collier 
Trophy to Harold F. Pitcairn and asso- 
ciates for their development of the Auto- 
giro. 
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THE CABINET 


Suit Followed 

Secretary of State Stimson had an an- 
nouncement for the Press last week. He 
had just cabled U. S. Ambassador Irwin 
b. Laughlin at Madrid to call at Spain’s 
Foreign Office, extend formal recognition 
to the new Republic (see p. 20). Ambas 
sador Laughlin, he added, will remain at 
Madrid, though officially accredited to the 
Court of Alfonso XIII. He acknowledged 
that, before acting, the U. S. had waited to 
see what Great Britain and France were 
going to do. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Again, Butler 

Ever since the Navy Department repri- 
manded him for calling Prime Minister 
Mussolini a hit-&-run driver (Time, Feb. 
9, et seg.), Major General Smedley Dar- 
lington (“Old Gimlet Eye”) Butler, 
U.S. M. C., has been on the alert for in- 
ternational slights. Last week he thought 
he had found one. He thought he had 
caught Dantes Bellegarde, the Haitian 
Minister in Washington, saying that the 
Haitian fort for capturing which he (But 
ler) won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, was a fictitious fort. Wrathfully 
General Butler appealed to the Navy De- 
partment to have this ugly blot wiped 
from his record. 

On Nov. 27, 1915 General Butler, then 
a major, led a Marine detachment to 
Fort Riviere, an old French stronghold 
on a high hill 20 mi. south of Cape Hai- 
tien. It was held by rebellious “Cacos” 
(native banditti). Major Butler was the 
third man to enter the fortress through a 
breach in the fort’s thick wall. 

Interviewed by the Washington Herald 
fortnight ago on Fort Riviére’s capture, 
Minister Bellegarde, who speaks poor Eng- 
lish, was reported as follows: “We in Haiti 
have always wondered about that. For 
there is no Fort Riviére. There never 
was. We have looked all over our island 
and there is no such thing. However, for 
taking Fort Riviére he [General Butler] 
got the Congressional Medal . . . fighting 
Marine.” 

When General Butler saw the news- 
paper, he rushed to Editrix Eleanor Pat- 
terson of the Herald, demanded retrac- 
tions. Smart Mrs. Patterson stalled for 
time, tipped off the Press that General 
Butler had appealed to Secretary of the 
Navy Adams to create a diplomatic inci- 
dent. Minister Bellegarde, flustered, pro- 
tested that he had been misunderstood, 
misreported. He explained that he had not 
meant to deny the existence of the fort 
but merely to state that he had never seen 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


or heard of it because all of its “ill- 
equipped” native defenders were killed 
and a strict news censorship prevailed at 
the time. 

A profusion of conflicting histories of 
the capture of Fort Riviére broke out 
over the country. One Marine veteran de- 
scribed a hot fight with Cacos inside the 
fortress. Against this was set testimony 
before a Senate Committee in 1925 that 
Major Butler and his men had slaughtered 
the unarmed defenders in cold blood. New 
York’s Governor Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy at the time, en- 
tered the dispute to say that of course 
there was a Fort Riviére because he had 
visited it in 1917. A Marine colonel as- 
serted there had been a fortress, but that 
he had blown it to bits in 1915. 

While the controversy stewed, General 
Butler appeared as guest of honor before 
the 312th Field Artillery Association in 
Philadelphia’s Elks Club to broadcast over 
station WELK a facetious account of his 
exploit. He described his own reluctance 
to lead into the breach. A Marine ser- 
geant looked at him, he declared, as if to 
say: “Hell, if you're not going through. 

Click! At that point the Butler 
speech was switched off the air.* A radio 
announcer apologized for the use of “in- 
decent and obscene language” by “Major 
General, or General Major, Butler or who- 
ever he is.” Infuriated, General Butler & 
friends rushed into the station’s control 
room, shook their fists, got an apology 
broadcast. Next day the General made 
plans to go to Oregon on leave from the 
Marine Corps, to organize a State police 
force. 


STATES & CITIES 


15th Sterilizer 

“Sterilization is not a punishment but a 
protection. It carries no stigma or humili- 
ation. The imbecile mind is criminal and 
you can't breed it out. Beginning of 
wrong-doing is hereditary and starts in the 
secretive actions. By preventing reproduc- 
tion, one of the basic causes can be cured.” 

So last week declared whiskery Gover- 
nor William Henry (“Alfalfa Bill”) Mur- 
ray as he signed legislation which made 
Oklahoma the 15th State in the Union to 
sterilize the hopelessly insane. Also in- 
cluded under the Oklahoma law were the 
habitually criminal. Affected are men 
under 67 years of age, women under 47. 
Thrice-convicted felons and insane pa- 
tients in State institutions are to be ex- 
amined by medical boards under the State 
Board of Affairs which is empowered to 
order sterilization.+ Because the law is not 
retroactive, Oklahoma’s 2,937 prisoners at 
McAlester will not be subject to its pro- 
visions. An appeal from a sterilization 
order may be taken to court. Governor 
Murray promised its moderate and judi- 
cious enforcement. 

The constitutionality of sterilization 
laws has been upheld by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


*For similar occurrences see p. 13. 

tSurgically, sterilization is simple. In males 
it is achieved by cutting the spermatic cord, 
in females by cutting the Fallopian tubes. Fre- 
quently X-ray is used to atrophy the ovaries. 


Bilbo v. Big Four 

The State of Mississippi last week, on 
the word of its stocky little, pecan-grow- 
ing Governor Theodore Gilmore Bilbo, 
was confronted with a major catastrophe. 
Its treasury was practically empty. It had 
overdrawn its bank balance by $7,000,000. 
It was on the brink of defaulting on its 
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Acme-P, & A, 
Mississippi's BILBo 


“Only a fool would travel to Jackson at 
his own expense.” 


public debt.* Bankruptcy threatened to 
close its schools, turn its prisoners out of 
jail, free its insane. Its air reeked with 
hidden scandal. Between Governor Bilbo 
and the Legislature existed a spectacular 
deadlock to dim the chances of quick po- 
litical relief. 

Born in Juniper Grove 53 years ago, a 
fluent lawyer-politician idolized by Missis- 
sippi’s swamp folk, Governor Bilbo served 
his State as Lieutenant Governor (1912- 
16) and Governor (1916-20). He was 
elected again in 1928. With a son at West 
Point, he likes to compare himself to Na- 
poleon. But what he fears most is a Water- 
loo at the hands of the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture. When State finances went from bad 
to worse last winter and voters began to 
clamor for legislative relief, Governor 
Bilbo propounded this political proposi- 
tion: he would issue the necessary call for 
a special session, provided a majority of 
the legislators would first sign sworn 
pledges not to impeach him or any of his 
executive officers. His offer was loudly 
scorned by the law-makers who asserted 
that they would never surrender their con- 
stitutional rights to such a “dishonorable 
proposal.” 

So bad had become conditions in Missis- 
sippi last week that the four leaders of 
the Legislature—House Speaker Tom 
Bailer, Ways & Means Chairman Joe 
George, Appropriations Chairman Law- 

*Before the Civil War Mississippi first got 
into financial disrepute by repudiating a $7,000,- 


.00 bond indebtedness which, with interest, 
has now grown to $32,000,000. 


rence Kennedy, Judiciary Chairman 
Walter Sillers—issued an extra-legal call 
for an unofficial session at Jackson on 
April 27. The “Big Four” thought that 
if they could get the Legislature into the 
Capitol, Governor Bilbo would be forced 
to legalize its sitting by issuing a pre-dated 
call. The wily Governor, however, 
countered by pointing out that April 27 
was Confederate Memorial Day and that 
the Capitol would be closed for a holiday, 
The “Big Four” postponed the meeting 
one day. Declared Governor Bilbo: 

“T’ll have nothing to do with such a fool 
session. . Only a fool would travel to 
Jackson at his own expense. If the 
legislators want to save the State’s credit 
and take care of suffering school teachers 
and the insane, then let them sign the 
[non-impeachment|] pledge and T'il an- 
nounce the call within 30 minutes.” 

The Governor asked legislators to cal- 
culate the cost of their trip to Jackson 
and send him a check for the amount to 
complete the Juniper Grove Baptist 
Church. Said he: “In this way you'll help 
the Lord instead of the Big Four to play 
politics.” 


Scandals of New York (Cont'd) 

To Albany, N. Y. last week traveled a 
henchman of Mayor James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker of New York City, 
bearing a 20,000-word document and many 
press copies thereof. One month after 
Governor Roosevelt had been asked to 
remove the Mayor from office, and two 
weeks after his leisurely vacation in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Walker was replying formally 
to charges of misfeasance against his ad- 
ministration. A glib tongue, the vague- 
ness of the charges, and a sudden Repub- 
lican stupidity combined to help the 
Mayor out. 

Defense. Because “the charges [of the 
volunteer City Affairs Committee] con- 
sist almost entirely of generalities without 
specification or detail,” the facts and fig- 
ures with which Mayor Walker inter- 
spersed his reply, gave it a strong sem- 
blance of satisfactory refutation. Charged 
with indifference to police corruption, he 
could show that during his administration 
321 officers were dismissed from the force. 
He introduced a letter from Chief City 
Magistrate Corrigan to prove that he was 
“dissatisfied with conditions existing in 
the courts,” now under investigation, one 
year ago. Where facts failed, the Mayor 
used sophistry. How could he find evi- 
dence of bribery in the allotment of pier 
leases when Republican U, S. District At- 
torney Tuttle could not? To the City 
Affairs Committee’s demand that three of 
his appointees be removed from the De- 
partment of Hospitals, the patriotic Mayor 
replied: “These three men all saw service 
in France with the A. E. F. while the com- 
plainant [Rabbi Stephen S. Wise] was 
endeavoring to break down American fe- 
sistance behind the lines. No one would 
believe that the Governor, whose patriotic 
services in the World War are universally 
remembered, would knowingly consider 
for a moment such wily propaganda.” 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


As for his responsibility for municipal 
scandals, the Mayor pleaded: “A reason- 
able measure of regulation and supervision 
is all that is humanly possible over the 
personnel of a vast machine of govern- 
ment which numbers more than 130,000 
employes.” 

By far the most interesting portion of 
the 20,000 words was the Mayor’s excoria- 
tion of his accusers. Although the City 
Affairs Committee had scrupulously 
avoided mention of the playboy Mayor’s 
private life, the Mayor applied to Rabbi 
Wise a set of epithets first used by the 
Jate Mayor William J. Gaynor: “All-suffi- 
cient, insufficient, self-sufficient Rabbi 
Wise, who thinks he is pious but is only 
bilious; a man of vast and varied misin- 
formation and of prodigious moral re- 
quirements.” Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
co-signer of the charges, was described as 
“for years a leader in a group of agitators 
and Soviet sympathizers.” To the Mayor, 
the City Affairs Committee was “nothing 
more than an annex of the Socialist party 
masquerading under a name contrived to 
deceive the public.” 

The Committee asked and received per- 
mission from Governor Roosevelt to make 
rebuttal. Commented Preacher Holmes: 

“The Mayor is obviously getting pan- 
icky. It’s not epithets but epitaphs that 
the City Affairs Committee is concerned 
with in this case—as the Mayor will dis- 
cover in due time.” 

The publication of the Mayor’s reply, 
hailed by henchmen as “a complete refuta- 
tion,’ by foes as “claiming credit for 
eleventh-hour reforms forced on him by 
public clamor,” was accompanied by a 
happy coincidence for Mayor Walker. In 
the preamble to its annual report, a City 
Affairs Committee of the National Repub- 
lican Club publicly denounced the Mayor’s 
private life. Chairman of this committee 
is Alan Fox, young G. O. P. worker who 
made a name for himself by locally boom- 
ing Herbert Clark Hoover for the 1928 
presidential nomination. As a reward, the 
President seriously considered making him 
aU. S. District Attorney. Chairman Fox’s 
report said: 

“He has joked, junketed to race tracks, 
sat up all night at wild parties, entertained 
Hollywood and ignored the city’s prob- 
lems. . . . The Mayor of New York has 
no right to allow the vagaries of his private 
life to interfere with reasonable attention 
to the responsibilities of his great office.” 

Although these personal references were 
instantly repudiated by Republican State 
Chairman W. Kingsland Macy and hastily 
edited from the club’s report, the Mayor 
was quick to take advantage of the sym- 
pathy which they created for him among 
his liberty-loving fellow citizens. Nor was 
he unaware that Mr. Fox’s Republican 
City Affairs Committee might be confused 
in the public mind with the non-partisan 
City Affairs Committte of Rabbi Wise 
and Preacher Holmes, On the same day 
that his vituperative retort to the Wise- 
Holmes complaint reached the Governor, 
the sensitive Mayor flayed his Republican 
adversaries : 

‘During the last few weeks . . I have 
ignored the unfounded and slanderous at- 


tacks that have been running in the gossip 
gazettes. . . . Every man and woman of 
sense and sensibility in New York this 
beautiful morning experienced a shock in 
their ordinarily clean newspaper. Thanks 
to the Sunday clerk of a committee of the 
National Republican Club, this committee, 
with no constructive program, no civic 
pride, no regard for the fair name of the 
city, labored and brought forth a shower 
of hydrogen gas,* offensive alike to decent 
Republicans as well as Democrats and in- 
dependents. As for my private life, I 
will match it against all the Pharisaical 
composers of that tirade. . . . The papers 
assert that the chairman of the committee 
is named ‘A. Fox.’ This is evidently a 
mistake. There must have been some 
confusion in the Republican zoo. It should 
have been signed by the name of another 
animal.” 
a Seon 

Curley Gestures 

The Mayor of Boston is elected by the 
city’s plain people, the fun-loving Irish- 
Catholics of whom James Michael Curley 
is one. And Mayor Curley knows how to 
make gestures to his constituents. Last 
fortnight he refused to issue a permit for 
a longstanding intercoastal football game 
between Stanford and Dartmouth Nov. 28 
in Harvard Stadium. His reason: a game 
between the plain people’s Boston College 
and Holy Cross (Roman Catholic) was 
scheduled for the same day at Fenway 
Park; the Stanford-Dartmouth game 

















International 
Mayor or Boston 
. . « wrote his name on the 22nd Century. 


would cut the gate receipts of a home 
industry. 

Mayor Curley’s gesture last week was 
to insure his life for $102,285 and make 
these provisions: upon the death of the 
last of his four children who will share 
its income, the fund shall be invested at 
5%, shall be allowed to grow for two 
centuries, becoming $45,548,527 in 2131. 


*Hydrogen gas is colorless, odorless, tasteless. 


Thereafter its income of $1,821,943 per 
year shall be used to care for Boston's 
unemployed.* 


RACES 
No Jim Crow Juries 

In Washington two years ago a Negro 
named Alfred Scott Aldridge shot and 
killed a white policeman named Harry J. 
MacDonald. To defend Aldridge the court 
appointed James Reilly, 28, who used to 
be a page in the U. S. Supreme Court. 
When Lawyer Reilly tried to ask prospec- 
tive jurors if they were prejudiced against 
Defendant Aldridge because he was black, 
the trial judge summarily cut him short, 
declared his questions were no more proper 
than would be ones as to whether a tales- 
man liked Irishmen or hated red heads 
Negro Aldridge was convicted of murder. 
On May 8 he was to be electrocuted. 
Energetic Lawyer Reilly carried the case 
to the Supreme Court of the U.S. Last 
week that august tribunal did the very 
rare thing of voiding a capital conviction 
and saving a condemned man, at least 
temporarily, from death. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion was writ- 
ten by Chief Justice Hughes. Said he: 

“The argument is advanced on behalf 
of the Government that it would be detri- 
mental to the administration of the law 
to allow questions to jurors as to racial 
or religious prejudices. We think it would 
be far more injurious to permit it to be 
thought that persons entertaining disquali- 
fying prejudice were allowed to serve as 
jurors and inquiries designed to elicit the 
fact of this disqualification were barred 
No surer way could be devised to bring the 
processes of justice into disrepute. . . 
Despite the privileges accorded to the 
Negro, we do not think it can be said that 
the possibility of such prejudice is so re- 
mote as to justify the risk of forbidding 
the inquiry. And this risk becomes most 
grave when the issue is of life or death.” 

Dissenting with his colleagues, Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds (born in Kentucky, long 
practiced law in Tennessee) argued that 
race prejudice (“whatever that may be’) 
should have no standing in courts where 
Negroes enjoy equal privileges with 
whites. Said he: “The courts ought not 
increase the difficulties [of law enforce- 
ment] by magnifying theoretical possi- 
bilities. It is their province to deal with 
matters actual and material . .. not to 
hinder order by excessive theorizing of 
what in practice is not really important. 

Happy was Lawyer Reilly to win his 
first Supreme Court case on a far-reaching 
issue which would establish a precedent 
throughout the land in black & white 
murders. Happier still was Alfred Scott 
Aldridge who, if prosecuted again, will 
have the right to question every juror on 
race prejudice. 

*Benjamin Franklin bequeathed part of his 
estate to Boston for 200-year investment, to be 
loaned to “young married artificers’’ who faith- 
fully served their apprenticeships. Changed eco- 
nomic conditions have limited the practical use- 


fulness of the Franklin fund, now worth about 
$458,000 (Time, Aug. 25). 
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TRANSPORTATION 
First Big Recapture 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week moved again to enforce a section 
of U. S. law which it considers unenforce- 
able. Section 15a of the Transportation 
Act of 1920 instructs the I. C. C. to “re- 
capture” from all railroads, on the basis 
of their final valuations, one-half of all 
annual profits in excess of 6% of the road’s 
investment. Funds thus assessed are to 
be pooled to help less prosperous carriers. 
In its last annual report the I. C. C., after 
a decade’s experience with recapture, con- 
demned Section 15a as “open to serious 
practical objections,” difficult to adminis- 
trate, productive of expensive litigation 
and of no benefit (Time, Dec. 15). It 
asked Congress to repeal the provision. 
3ecause Congress failed to act, because 
therefore Section 15a is still the law of 
the land, the I. C. C. last week made its 
first final assessment thereunder against 
a Class I railroad. The Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac R. R. (“Washing- 
ton-Richmond Line”) was ordered to 
hand over $891,696.84 as its recapturable 
excess profit.* 

First great test of the Commission’s re- 
capture power came in the famed case of 
the tiny St. Louis & O’Fallon Ry. (Time. 
May 27, 1929). The Supreme Court 
voided the Commission’s assessment 
against that Class II line on the ground 
that in fixing its valuation the Commission 
had not given due weight to reproduction 
costs at present price levels. An item 
might have cost a railroad $900 in 1913. 
The object might have been perfectly 
good and serviceable in 1923. But if the 
railroad were obliged to replace it, the 
railroad might have been obliged to pay 
$1,500 for a new one. In the R. F. & P. 
case, reproduction costs were thoroughly 
considered. 

The I. C. C. valued the R. F. & P. at 
$29,400,000 for 1922, $30,100,000 for 
1923. Section 15a allowed the road to 
earn $3,570,000 for those two years. But 
its books showed a profit of $5,353,393.68 
or an excess of $1,783,393.68 above the 
legal rate of 6%. The Commission or- 
dered it to turn back one-half of that 
amount—$891 ,696.84. 

The R. F. & P. is only a 118-mi. bridge 
line, north & south across the Potomac. 
What promised to point up the R. F. & P. 
assessment into a test case of greater 
legal importance than the St. Louis & 
O'Fallon case, was the ownership of 
R. F. & P. Instead of a small independent 
carrier the I. C. C. was really tackling the 
six biggest and most powerful railroads in 
the East—Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Seaboard Air Line and Southern— 
joint proprietors of the R. F. & P. and sole 


Secretary No. 11? 


The President’s Cabinet of ten members 
theoretically reflects all the major activ- 
ities of national life—Finance, Commerce, 
Law, Husbandry, Labor, National Defense, 
etc. etc. To make the Cabinet more repre- 
sentative, a Secretary of Education, a Sec- 
retary of Health, a Secretary of Air, a 








Keystone 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM ZEBINA RIPLEY 


. would run the railroads through 
the Cabinet. 


Secretary of Communications have been 
proposed in Congress and out. And since 
1920, railroad men have been urging a 
Secretary of Transportation.* 

Last week a Secretary of Transportation 
was urged again, by Harvard’s famed econ- 
omist and rail expert, William Zebina 
Ripley. In the course of a lecture at Co- 
lumbia University, Professor Ripley de- 
clared: “Such a Cabinet official would 
have just the prestige and authority to en- 
force discipline on the rail industry that it 
needs.” 

Under the Ripley plan the adminis- 
trative functions of the Interstate .Com- 
merce Commission (locomotive inspec- 
tion, accident investigation, safety equip- 
ment orders) would be transferred to the 
Department of Transportation while the 
I. C. C.’s judicial work (rate-making, 
valuation, corporate finance) would be 
left as an independent function. Other 
governmental activities which could logi- 
cally be transferred to the Secretary of 
Transportation would include the Alaska 
R. R. (from Interior Department), civil 
aeronautics, steamboat inspection, light- 
houses and navigation (from the Com- 
merce Department), river and harbor de- 


CRIME 
Detroit’s Question 

At 1:40 a. m. last July 23, Gerald E. 
(“Jerry”) Buckley, radio announcer, sat 
in the lobby of the La Salle «.otel in 
Detroit. He had just finished broadcast- 
ing the returns of the referendum which 
recalled Mayor Charles Bowles from office 
(Time, Aug. 4). Jerry Buckley’s political 
broadcasts had made him a marked man 
in the city. One of Mayor Bowles’s 
severest critics, he had vehemently ad- 
vocated recall. His life had been threat- 
ened. As he sat in the hotel lobby, three 
men came up and shot him eleven times, 
Thousands went to his funeral. 

For weeks feeling ran high in Detroit. 
The Governor flew over from Lansing to 
direct the investigation of the murder. 
From August to last January a special, 
hand-picked grand jury sifted evidence, 
some of which later tended to show that 
Jerry Buckley had not led a blameless 
life. The jury indicted Ted Pizzino, 
Joseph Bommarito and Angelo Livecchi 
for the murder. All three had been appre- 
hended soon after the killing. Last week, 
after the trial jury had heard testimony 
for 34 days and deliberated for 33 hours, 
a verdict was reached in the Buckley mur- 
der case: not guilty. Defendants Livecchi 
and Pizzino were instantly arrested for 
other crimes. Still unanswered was De- 
troit’s question—‘Who killed Jerry Buck- 
ley, and why?” 















































cheat bata 
“Hick Flatfoot” 

The streets of Dover, N. J., were wet 
with rain one afternoon last week. An 
expensive coupé rolled up the main street, 
parked impudently in a bus stop. A 
woman got out, went into a drug store. 
The man who was driving saw rain-caped 
Policeman Charles E. Ripley come over 
to him, but did not notice the concealed 
interest with which the officer observed 
his license plate—V-2880. 

“Don’t you know you're parking in 4 
bus stop?” Policeman Ripley began pleas- 
antly. Then, before the driver had time 
to reach the two revolvers in his pockets, 
or the tear gas gun in his vest, or the two 
other revolvers concealed in the car doors, 
or the one under the cowl, or the machine 
gun in the rumble seat, alert Policeman 
Ripley covered him with the weapon he 
had hidden beneath his rain-cape. The 
officer marched his prisoner, hands in the 
air, through the rain to the police station. 

Word soon flashed throughout the East 
that James Nannery, ruthless young des- 
perado wanted dead or alive in New York 
for killing a patrolman, fugitive from 
Sing Sing since 1928, suspected of many 
a big holdup including the unsuccessful 
one at Brooklyn Navy Yard (Time, Nov. 
25, 1929) had been captured. His girl 
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beneficiaries of its excess profits. Count- velopment, the Mississippi barge line and friend, who fled in the coupé, was taken One ap 

.. tae a Sa - . > Panama Can: > W: *part- long after. ' Federal j 

ing on the I. C. C.’s discouraged attitude the Panama ( anal (from the War Depart not kc ; ral jo 
S ment), the U. S. merchant fleet (from the Said Badman Nannery, the identity of bold indee 


on recapture, these major carriers were 
ready to fight to the legal limit for their 
prosperous little subsidiary. 


July 1, se 
week the 

announcec 
= 

*Last we 
Was sentenc 
ing a police 


whose license plates was disclosed in a 
recent raid on one of his haunts: 

“T didn’t intend to let anybody take me 
alive. What gets me is the way that hick 
flatfoot kidded me with that poker face 
of his.” 


Shipping Board). 








*Transportation portfolios exist in the Cab- 
inets of Canada, Germany, Great Britain, 

*Against Norfolk & Western R. R. is pending Italy, Japan, Russia. In many another country 
a tentative I, C. C. recapture order for $15,849,- the Minister of Public Works exercises this 
344. function. 
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Acra Acts fingerprints from each & pers one of - — Douglas biography.* Declared 
wee “ ; 170,000 persons per year who compete for Mr. Milton: 
The nearest New York counterpart to the 40,000 classified Federal oats the “This is certainiv . ale 
what the Chicago newspapers have made Cc ae: oo 4 Bi is is_certainly one of the two or 
iE Prag it e F .. acy aga; ommission has to fill. Heretofore only three most important discoveries of source 
. of (“Scarface”) Al Capone, is the New . i: ants for enforcement jobs (Prohibi- I a o. 
, Sat York newspapers’ slim, pasty-faced Jack applicants for enforcement Jobs (Prohibi material for the history of America in 
A ia (“Legs”) Diamond gangster gunman and tion, narcotics, customs, immigration) the 19th Century. . . . These letters re- 
cast- bootlegger. For years lteter inten ie: |e been required to submit to this form veal the part President Buchanan played 
hich New York City police (arrested 22 times of criminal identification. Each set of in forcing Democratic disruption in the 
office mavicted twice), Diamond found the fingerprints will be referred to the Depart- 360 campaign which insured the election 
tical city too warm hee him only after some ment of Justice for comparison in its of Abraham Lincoln. . . . It seems well 
man Deatitemces shot five. holes ‘in him at morgue” of some 2,000,000 collected within the range of probability that ex- 
‘les’s ae hotel last autumn (Time, Oct. 20). from all over the country. cept for Buchanan, Douglas would have 
ad- When he emerged from a city hospital, become President and the Civil War post- 
ruses the city police escorted him and a case HEROES Fe Dias teaee rs ges averted. 
hre ee : “f : . 4 as letters reveal the existence 
mes, pager Cel a Cae th Little Giant’s Letter of a strong Union sentiment throughout 
. Diamond had made for himself a se- If Senator Stephen Arnold (“Little the South as late as April 15, 1861.+ Im- 
rolt, duded, floodlighted country home at Giant”) Douglas and President James portant figures of the new Confederacy 
1g to Acra, N. Y. There he settled down to Buchanan had not quarreled over slavery kept writing Douglas in piteous appeal to 
reer, make a living from running Greene Coun- in Kansas, a united Democracy would work out a plan of compromise... . The 
cial, y’s beer and applejack industries. have nominated Douglas for President at Civil War was an avoidable war. 
pr "But Cicero and Acra are different, Charleston in 1860. Forgotten by many people, glossed over 
bin Cicero has always been a tawdry, hard- If Douglas had had the solid support “: a 7 “a wag — 
zino boiled village of Sicilians and “blind of his party, including President Bu- L aire ‘au paper weaeaeey r~ — 
oc pigs.” Acra is a clean little Catskill set- chanan, he would have defeated Abraham cate crt wee yet > ay 7 on 
ypre- tlement. Cider and applejack are home Lincoln in the election. He viined his slav ty lebz x vith ‘La dh 
veek, industries in that countryside. Last week If Douglas had been in the White House — ¢ojn in 188 as p ne a a i ie tig — 
nony Acra set about to rid itself of the slick, jn 1861, he would have deprived the South ecclesia te th . "Sao - - Tincake 
ours, racketeering little rat that had run to it of a pretext to secede, would have held they were a wn saniiiias ne aaaee 
mur- from the big city. the Union together, would have averted public netics and ioaes Conirasted with 
2cchi Grover Parks, a Cairo, N. Y. truckman, the Civil War. Lincoln, Douglas is commonly depicted 
_ for told the District Attorney that Gangster Ergo, President Buchanan’s animosity as the arch fiend of slavery. As a matter 
De- Diamond and his bodyguard, Jack Dalton, toward Douglas was in large measure re- of fact he was not. He tried to take a 
uck- had stopped him as he was driving a sponsible for that four-year strife. middle course on the issue, to weasel on 
truckload of hard cider along a deserted Such was the new line of historical rea- it just as politicians today weasel on Pro- 
road fortnight ago. Because he would not soning put forth last week by George hibition. He favored settlement of the 
tell where the cider (from which apple- question in each new State by “popular 
wet jack is made) was going, Truckman Parks sovereignty.” His quarrel with Buchanan 
An § said the city hoodlums beat him, tied him arose because he thought the President 
reet, toa tree, burned the soles of his feet with had gone over bag & baggage to the ex- 
. A matches. treme pro-slavery camp in trying to make 
tore. Awakened in the night, Gangster Dia- Kansas a slave State. Declared Senator 
aped mond was arrested on a charge of as- Douglas of the Lecompton constitution: 
over sault, taken to jail at Catskill. With feel- “It’s none of my business which way the 
paled ings akin to those of Badman James Nan- slavery clause is decided. I care not 
rved nery (see p. 16) and of far-famed Killer whether it is voted up or down.” 
; Fred Burke* who was captured by gor 
in a try detectives after eluding the police o 
leas- many a big city (Tre, April 6), Gang- POLITICAL NOTES 
ro ew enagre protested, “They're crazy. “Secretary of Eats” 
, se guys are crazy. , ‘ "oy 
two 7 c “A Mayor should give himself time to 
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It took three days for his confederates 
to raise the unusually high bail of $25,000. 
Greene County seemed determined to jail 
him or run him out of the neighborhood, 
where his activities menace the summer 
tourist trade (mostly peace-loving New 
York Jews). 
















do his job properly,” said Dictator 
Bernard J. Newman of Philadelphia’s 
Housing Association, last week. ‘There 
should be: 1) a Secretary of Eats to at- 
tend all dinners for the Mayor; 2) a 
Secretary of Speak to utter all the usual 
bombast expected from a Mayor; 3) a 


ion. : ae : ‘ 
naa Three days later, while dining with a j Secretary of Handshakes to give the glad 
des- companion at the Aratoga Inn near Cairo, 0 ae Pee prime hand to visiting delegations; 4) a Secre- 
York Gangster Diamond was shot in the back. — vie een tary of Poses to satisfy the craving to see 
fone Seriously wounded, he was rushed to an Press Illustrating Service the Mayor’s picture; 5) a Secretary of 


nany 
ssful 
Nov. 
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Albany hospital, 50 mi. away. 
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Federal Fingerprints 


One applicant out of every 13 for a 
Federal job today has a police record. But 
bold indeed will be the criminal who, after 
July 1, seeks Federal employment. Last 
week the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announced that it would thereafter require 


STEPHEN ARNOLD DovuGLas 
But for Buchanan... ? 


Fort Milton, editor of the Chattanooga 


News, upon the discovery of 20,000 letters 
to and from the great-lunged, short-legged 


Illinois Senator. Under the dusty eaves 


of an old barn at Greensboro, N. C., was 


found this treasure. of historical corre- 


















Travel to go about the country for the 
Mayor.” 

Obvious objection to the Newman pro- 
posal: banquets, speeches, handshaking, 
press pictures and trips have a political 
value which no job-holder can ignore if 
he seeks re-election. Hidden away behind 
five such secretaries, the Mayor would 


quickly become an incorporeal myth. 


spondence. It belonged to Robert Dick 
Douglas, the “Little Giant’s’’ grandson 
who turned it over to Editor Milton for 
use in connection with the latter’s forth- 






*Editor Milton, Civil War student, is also 
author of an Andrew Johnson biography (Tie 
Age of Hate). 

tFort Sumter was fired at April 12. 


hick ——_ 

face *Last week Killer Burke at St. Joseph, Mich. 
Was sentenced to life imprisonment for murder- 
ing a policeman in December 1929. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Moneyed International 

Thwarted somewhat mysteriously in 
Manhattan banking circles, Montagu 
Collet Norman returned last week to Lon- 
don. On the day after he landed he broke 
his own phenomenal record as Governor 
of the Bank of England, was re-elected for 
the eleventh consecutive year. Seemingly 
“The City” teemed with friends of Mr. 
Norman—or were they friends? A bit too 
suddenly, great close-mouthed British 
bankers began to talk—“off the record” of 


TIME 


FOREIGN NEWS 


ently, thus would borrow more, buy more, 
quickening the revival of world trade. 
Today, for example, interest is in arrears 
on all Bolivian Government dollar bonds 
on Manhattan Exchange. The public will 
not soon buy more Brazilian bonds unless 
offered very high interest, perhaps not 
then. But if the public loaned $500,000,000 
at moderate interest to a credit pool, if this 
pool let Brazil hire a few more millions 
relatively cheap, the public, having con- 
fidence in the pool, would not complain. 
Mr. Norman’s Prospects. It was said 
last week that U. S. and French central 
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Mr. MEtton, Mr. Norman, Mr. MEYER 


Mr. Meyer: “There is no secret, there is no mystery.” 


course—about what a splendid thing Gov- 
ernor Norman had tried to arrange among 
the Yankees and how, although thwarted, 
he may yet do it. 

$500,000,000. As was to be expected, 
Governor Eugene Meyer of the U. S. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board covered Mr. Norman’s 
exposed rear with a broad statement. 

“There is no secret, there is no mystery 
connected with his conferences [in the 
U.S.],” said Mr. Meyer. “No understand- 
ings resulted from them, and the lack of 
information was simply due to the fact 
that there was nothing of general interest 
or importance to disclose.” 

But British bankers, then French and 
lastly bankers close to the B. I. S. (Bank 
for International Settlements at Basle, 
Switzerland) insisted that Governor Nor- 
man had discussed with Governor Meyer 
and Secretary Mellon the following: 

1) Stimulation of sales to South 
America and Eastern Europe by making 
available to these regions a credit totaling 
eventually $590,000,000o—five times the 
authorized capital of the B. L. S. 

2) This stupendous credit to be mobi- 
lized by creating and selling to the world 
public the bonds of a so-called “Inter- 
national Corporation,” about $25,000,000 
to be subscribed at once by the B. I. S. and 
large sums by central banks of the U. S., 
France, England, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland and others. 
(The London Daily Mail heard with alarm 
last week that one of the “others” was to 
have been the State Bank of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics.) 

3) The “International Corporation” to 
retail its wholesale credit to countries in 
South America and Eastern Europe, the 
inference being that they would be allowed 
to borrow at cheaper rates than those at 
which they could hire the money independ- 


bankers have cold-shouldered Governor 
Norman because: 


1) While proposing that the U. S. and 
France should supply a lion’s share of 
capital for his International Corporation, 
Mr. Norman demanded that the Bank of 
England, although contributing less, should 
have an equal vote. 

2) The countries Mr. Norman proposed 
to aid with credit are primarily those on 
which British capital has already laid high 
stakes. 

Nevertheless something must be done to 
revive trade. What? If Montagu Collet 
Norman decides that his fellow central 
bankers will not support him, he may turn 
to the titans of industry—to men like 
Owen D. Young. 

This turn, it was rumored in The City, 
Governor Norman is now trying to make. 
After all, General Electric and other world- 
wide industrial concerns would be the 
primary and direct beneficiaries of stimu- 
lated buying. Conceivably the “Inter- 
national Corporation” of Governor Nor- 
man’s dreams can be started, given im- 
petus by a consortium of corporate inter- 
ests. His first scheme, that of enlisting 
the central banks, was merely more grandi- 
ose, would have been quicker and easier 
to put over if Messrs. Mellon and Meyer 
had liked the idea. 

In official Washington, efforts to make it 
seem that nothing much had really been 
discussed produced this odd, unflattering 
theory of Governor Norman’s visit: “He 
just wanted to have a close look at Gov- 
ernor Meyer whom he had never met. He 
just wanted to get a personal slant.” Newly 
appointed as such officials go, Mr. Meyer 
became Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board seven months ago. 

After putting his ear to the fiscal ground 
in Berlin, Correspondent Guido Enderis of 
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the New York Times reported German un- 
easiness at Mr. Norman’s intentions: 

“The lavishness with which credits are 
once more being scattered—on paper— 
around the world these days suggests to 
some observers here that something more 
than a new financial institution or banking 
syndicate is required to carry out such 
operations, and it is declared that this is 
not the first time that the ‘moneyed inter- 
national’ has come forward with such 
illusions.” 


ce are 
Tom Shaw’s Triangle 


A bayonet stuck into paunchy Tom 
Shaw, genial Laborite War Secretary, 
would have to be fairly long to take effect. 
Up to last week British bayonets were 20 
inches long, French & German about 15 
inches, Italian 11}, Belgian 93. Last week 
Mr. Shaw approved the new style British 
Army rifle, soon to be issued. Its blade is 
only 9g inches long, weights a half-pound 
less than the old sword-bayonet. 

In cross section Soldier Tommy Atkins’ 
new fighting tool is thick, triangular. With 
the flat sword bayonet one could slash, 
but sticking is better, believe British 
bayonet experts today. Another improve- 
ment in the new British rifle is its aperture 
peep sight, replacing the v-sight long 
peculiar to the British Army. 

“Racial psychology plays its part in the 
choice of design,” says the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. “The British race prefers a 
club to deal with troublesome neighbors, 
whereas the Latin races ‘knife’ each other. 
. . . For this reason the new British pat- 
tern is nothing more than a spike.... 
Handiness with the rifle is aimed at, a fea- 
ture easier to attain with a short than 
with a long bayonet. Its powers of pene- 
tration are, however, very great and the 
length is adequate to deal with an enemy 
in winter clothing.” 

To his trade union friends Tom Shaw 
recently made in the House of Commons 
this promise: “The Army, as far as we 
can arrange it, will not be used against 
workers in trades disputes,” 7. e. soldiers 
will not be used as strikebreakers by a 
Labor Government, even should Great 
Britain be faced by another General 
Strike. 


salience 
Blue Paper Budget 


Just the least bit paunchy because of a 
bandage drawn tightly across his little 
abdomen, Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden 
hobbled gallantly into the House of Com- 
mons on his two rubber-tipped canes last 
week, leaned for support against the dark 
oak despatch box table and made in 62 
minutes flat his Budget Speech, normally 
an affair of two hours or more. 

In the gallery sat the doctor who had 
tried to dissuade Mr. Snowden from speak- 
ing, the surgeon who recently tapped his 
infected bladder (Tre, March 16) and 
Montagu Collet Norman, Governor of the 
Bank of England (see col. 1) with other 
bigwigs. For British businessmen the 
Budget is an abrupt life and death matter. 
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New taxes decreed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on Budget afternoon be- 
come effective on the morrow morn. One 
must look sharp. 

Figured Sheets. To help sick Mr. 
Snowden cut his speech to 62 minutes, 
blue papers were handed to all M. P.’s 
before he entered the House, a surprising 
innovation. On these blue sheets appeared 
most of the stuffy, statistical figures, so 
tiresome (and occasionally embarrassing) 
to read aloud. 

Item: Deficit for the 1930-31 budget 
year, £22,576,000 or $112,880,000. 

Item: Based on estimated revenue of 
{803,500,000 and estimated expenditures 
of £803,366,000, the 1931-32 Budget will 
balance with a surplus of £134,000 at 
roughly $4,000,000,000 (corresponding 
U. S. figure $4,100,000,000; French $625,- 
620,000 ). 

Item: The British Unemployment In- 
surance fund (see below) will gobble up 
{45,108,000 this year, nearly twice its 
last year’s gobble of £26,470,000. 

Mrs. Snowden had helped the Chan- 
cellor to write down his blue sheets of 
bad news before their cheery hearth in 
Surrey (see cut). Last week, alert as a 
mother robin, she perched in the gallery. 
saw her Philip pop a private word in the 
Prime Minister’s ear, pick up a glass of 
water,* tilt it against his thin lips, set it 
down, and begin to speak. 


Keynote: “I hope that the trade de- 
pression which upset our calculations last 
year will have reached its limit and better 
times are in store, but it will take some 
time after the tide has definitely turned, 
before revenue will meet expenditure.” 

Nobility & Gentry Beware. While 
the tide is turning, Chancellor Snowden 
announced, he will have recourse to two 
most drastic measures: 

First, he will raid the £33,000,000 “dol- 
lar exchange” credit maintained by the 
Exchequer in Manhattan. Twenty million 
pounds will go to balance the Budget, the 
remaining £13,000,000 will be transferred 
into Great Britain’s account with the 
Bank for International Settlements at 
Basle, Switzerland. 

Second, the Chancellor proposed a di- 
rect blow at the landed Nobility & Gen- 
try, a tax of one penny on each pound of 
the capital value of their broad acres— 
i.e. a Socialist “capital levy” on land of 
slightly less than 3%. Legislation to this 
end will require at least two years to 
become effective, since nationwide assess- 
ments must be made. 

Alternative to these measures would be 
a tariff for revenue, anathema to Mr. 
Snowden but tempting to Mr. MacDon- 
ald. “I reiterate my opposition to such 
proposals,” cried the Chancellor, white- 
lipped. “They would mean relieving the 
well-to-do at the expense of the poor!” 

Chancellor Cheered. Mr. Snowden 
drew cheers with a promise not to increase 


_ 


*Teetotalers but musical, the Snowdens re- 
cently entertained Feodor Chaliapin who, they 
had heard, insists upon champagne. They gave 
him sparkling soft cider in champagne glasses. 
Many British Budget speeches, including those 
of Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, have been made 
on whiskey & soda. 











Keystone 


CHANCELLOR & Mrs. Puitip SNOWDEN 
Resolute, he kept Capital Levy ahead of Tariff for Revenue. 


the British “‘standard income tax rate” of 
four shillings six pence in the pound, 
“highest in the world.” 

He drew ironic cheers by saying with a 
wry face: “The fall in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors seems to be a perma- 
nent tendency and from the point of view 
of national well-being it is to be heartily 
welcomed, however inconvenient it may 
be to. the Exchequer.” 

The gasoline tax, said Mr. Snowden, 
would be upped from four pence a gallon 
to six pence, “effective tomorrow.” 

Proudly the Chancellor boasted that in 
the past year he managed to put £66,830,- 
431 into the sinking fund. “It says much 
for the soundness of our national financial 
position,” he cried, “that after a year of 
unparalleled financial depression we have 
not only been able to pay our way but to 
make such a substantial reduction in our 
debt!” 

Up jumped Ramsay, assisted Philip to 
his seat, patted him on the back. “I feel 
better,” glowed the Chancellor, “than be- 
fore I began to speak.” Up jumped the 
newly appointed Conservative fiscal 
spokesman, Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain 
(Time, April 13). Amid Laborite roars of 
‘““Where’s Churchill?” Conservative Cham- 
berlain congratulated Mr. Snowden 
warmly, said stiffly that he would reply to 
the Chancellor’s speech at a later date. 
Grinning, beaming, “Winnie” Churchill 
(ousted in favor of Mr. Chamberlain) 
shouldered his way out of the House, 
pursed his lips at shouts of “Speech, 
speech!” 


The City (London’s Wall Street) sighed 
with relief that the Snowden Budget is 
not more radical, dropped a pious tear for 
the landed Nobility & Gentry. 

“There Is No Dole.” Officials of the 


Ministry of Labor insist, despite the charre 


on little Philip Snowden’s budget, that 
there is no British Dole. 

Drop in at the Ministry, pop several 
questions and some bored but confident 
young Laborite will drawl, “America is on 
the Dole, not England... . 

“Every penny your Red Cross spends 
is Dole, that is ‘charity.’ Over here we’ve 
absolutely nothing of that kind. You ought 
to study our Unemployment Insurance 
Acts.” 

These acts the British Parliament passed 
in the decade after the War. They com 
pel the toiling proletarian to buy insur- 
ance. If male and between the ages of 
21 and 65, he pays for it at the rate of 
seven pence per week, this being deducted 
from his wage. His employer is forced to 
pay in eight pence and the state adds seven 
and ha’pence more, making a total of 224 
pence per week, or 45¢. : 

This cash is pooled with the national 
Unemployment Fund. The worker, as his 
pennies clink merrily in, comes to have a 
pleasant, capitalistic sense of “money in 
the bank.” 

One day he sees another man lose his 
job. He works on, keeps paying in his 
pence. The other man, after a short 
“waiting period,” takes his unemployment 
book around to the proper authorities, has 
it stamped and draws (if between 21 and 
65 and with no dependents) 17 shillings 
per week. 

The steadily employed worker can see 
no charity in these 17 shillings. He him- 
self is the cause of 224 pence being added 
to the fund every week. The other fellow 
for a few weeks will get, if anything, less 
than is fair. He should have a dependent 
wife or mistress, could then draw an extra 
nine shillings per week for her, plus two 
more shillings for each dependent child, 
lovitimate or illegitimate 
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Is this a Dole? Is it charity? Is it 
reprehensible, degrading, shameful, or is it 
insurance? 


Act of God? Up to 1928 the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts did not belie 
their name. The revolving fund revolved 
and remained solvent. The workless drew 
out less than the workers, employers and 
the State paid in. No unemployed man 
could draw a single shilling unless he had 
paid his pence for 30 weeks or more. He 
then received only what he properly called 
his “covenanted benefit.” 

The British General Strike, the Coal 
Strike and finally World Depression threw 
out of work tens of thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, finally more than two millions 
of His Majesty’s subjects. 

To meet the situation Parliament passed 
supplementary acts. Workers who have 
not made the statutory 30 payments en- 
titling them to “covenanted benefits” may 
now obtain “transitional benefits” of sim- 
ilar amount by proving they have made 
only eight payments, and these any time 
within the past two years. Payments of 
such emergency benefits were to end April 
19 this year, but the “transitional period” 
has now been extended indefinitely. 

Mounting Deficits. To meet the stead- 
ily mounting deficits, Parliament has voted 
larger and larger sums, and the Exchequer 
now pays “transitional benefits” directly, 
these constituting no charge upon the un- 
employment insurance fund, which never- 
theless is insolvent. 

The Fund’s fiscal picture 1928-31 may 
be sketched thus: 

In the fiscal year ending March 1928, 
benefits paid totaled £36,470,000, but this 
was more than made up by the regular 
contributions of the employed (£14,410,- 
ooo), and their employers (£16,750,000) 
and the State (£12,030,000) totaling 
£43,190,000. 

In the fiscal year ending March 1931, 
however, benefits of £92,200,000 were 
paid, and these were by no means covered 
by the gontributions of the employed 
(£13,690,000), their employers (£16,020,- 
ooo) and the State (£35,600,000) totaling 
only £65,310,000. 

To keep going in its present insolvent 
condition the Fund has been permitted 
to borrow from the Exchequer. Its bor- 
rowings are expected to exceed £100,000,- 
ooo before the end of 1931. 

Theoretically, when Prosperity returns, 
the surplus of “regular contributions” 
over “covenanted benefits” will gradually 
pay off the loan, but even Laborite opti- 
mists think that at least a quarter-century 
of “normal times” will be required to do it. 
No repayment of sums paid out by the 
Exchequer as “transitional benefits” is 
even contemplated. This direct, irre- 
coverable loss to the British taxpayer will 
exceed £50,000,000 before the end of 1931. 


Conclusions. The “transitional bene- 
fit” is sheer dole or state-charity. The 
borrowings of the Unemployment Fund 
smell of “dole” (repayment being most 
doubtful). But that part of the “cove- 
nanted benefit” (about two-thirds) which 
is paid out of “ordinary contributions” is 
still properly designated as insurance. 
Flagrant Abuses. To some minds it 


may seem a flagrant abuse that “dependent 
unmarried mothers” should batten on the 
Dole when their men are out of work, but 
such is the law, this battening is no abuse. 

Consider a small British button manu- 
facturer. One hundred men work for him 
each week, though his factory will only 
hold 50. Half the men work Monday 
through Wednesday, draw their dole the 
rest of the week. Meanwhile the other 
half have drawn their dole for three days, 
work Thursday through Saturday. So 
well does this half-loaf, half-work system 
please the proletarian that when he does 
work he is willing to accept a slightly 
lower daily wage than if forced to work 
regularly, and this pleases the manufac- 
turer. There are also cases of deliberate 
collusion: a man works on the sly and 
wages are “slipped” to him, but he draws 
the dole as “unemployed.” An adept has 
even been found who under seven aliases 
drew seven dole payments per week. 

Dole Types currently visible in Eng- 
land include the following: 

1) The sweet young English rose who 
would never think of working, except for 
a few weeks, so as to get on the Dole, 
marry, and apply her benefit to instal- 
ment payments on the furniture. 

2) The wench already on the Dole who 
reports (as she must) at a State Employ- 
ment Exchange, is told that a lady wants 
a cook, says to the lady, “I’m a good 
cook m’am, but you won’t mind if I break 
dishes? I’m that clumsy!” She stays on 
the Dole. 

3) The man or woman who has kept a 
job for the past ten years, who has worked, 
contributed to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund, and still keeps on, vaguely 
troubled and disgusted by the sharp tricks 
of Dole-perverting neighbors, but never 
aping them. 

4) The British Labor M. P.—such as 
famed Miss “Wee Ellen” Wilkinson—who 
visits the U. S., recoils in horror at the 
sight of unemployed apple-sellers, de- 
nounces the heartless degradation and the 
public shame, thanks God that the British 
proletarian can hold up his head and 
proudly take his “benefits,” instead of 
cringing and smirking like a beggar at 
some sour-faced old lady who may buy 
an apple or two tangerines. 


CANADA 
Mrs. Elfie Rowley? 

Nominated by popular report last week 
to become the wife of Canadian Prime 
Minister Richard Bedford Bennett was his 
great & good friend Mrs. Elfie Rowley, 
socialite widow of the late managing direc- 
tor of E. B. Eddy Co. (newsprint) of 
which Mr. Bennett was and perhaps is 
lion shareholder.* 

Mrs. Rowley’s house on Laurier Avenue, 
Ottawa, is now rented by Col. Hanford 
MacNider, U. S. Minister to Canada. 

As everyone knows, Bachelor Bennett 
has just lost his sister and official hostess 
by her marriage to the Canadian Minister 
to the U. S., handsome William Duncan 
(“Bill”) Herridge (Trme, April 27). 
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SPAIN 
First Week 


(See front cover) 

Don Niceto Alcala Zamora y Torres, 
Provisional President of Spain, scratched 
his unshaven chin and shook his rumpled 
hair at a group of reporters last week. 

“Tt is terrible!” cried he. ‘Work, work, 
work! And even then there are hundreds 
of visitors I am unable to see. I only sleep 
three or four hours a night! I have hardly 
time to snatch a meal at off hours!” 

Asked if he was not proud at the alacrity 
with which Latin American countries had 
recognized his Government, the sleepless 
President recovered quickly: ‘“Magnifi- 
cent! Now we are all Republics together!” 

President Alcala Zamora was at least 
working harder last week than he ever had 
worked in his life. He is an Andalusian 
lawyer, and in Andalusia businessmen and 
lawyers are accustomed to take life easily. 
As every visitor to Spain knows, one rises 
about 10 a. m., works till 1 p. m., then 
there is time out for lunch and siesta. At 
3 p. m. shops open again, business proceeds 
until 7 or 8 p.m. One dines at 9:30, 
theatres start at 10:30; cafés are open all 
night. Few Spaniards of importance go to 
bed before three in the morning. 

Intense industry may be a novelty to 
Don Niceto, but government office is not. 
As a loyal Monarchist for years, he served 
as a deputy in the Cortes and as Under- 
Secretary of the Interior. He was a mem- 
ber of two Cabinets: Minister of Public 
Works (1917-18), Minister of War 
(1922-23). Said Primo de Rivera before 
his coup d’état in 1923: 

“The politicians of Spain are factors in 
political corruption and useless appendages 
to public life.” 

Don Niceto took this as a personal in- 
sult. He renounced the Dictatorship and 
King Alfonso to boot, pledged himself 
and his entire fortune to the Republican 
cause. Last December he was jailed as an 
instigator of the abortive Jaca revolution 
(Time, Dec. 15). Released late in March, 
he became Provisional President of Spain 
three weeks later. World chancellories last 
week counted up the results of his first ten 
days in office. 

Cabinet. First of all he had a Cabinet. 
Five of the members had chafed in prison 
with him after the Jaca insurrection, had 
sat glumly in a row with him at their trial 
last month. They were some of the Gov- 
ernment’s most potent members last week: 

Miguel Maura, Minister of the Interior. 

Fernando de los Rios, Minister of Jus- 
tice. 

Alvaro Albornoz, Minister of Public 
Works. 

Francisco Largo Caballero, Minister of 
Labor. 

Casares Quiroga, Minister of the Navy. 

Also in the Cabinet, but not recently in 
jail, were Minister of State Alejandro 
Lerroux (who will hold down Spain’s seat 
on the council of the League of Nations), 
Minister of War Manuel Azana and Min- 
ister of Finance Indalecio Prieto. 

One appointment in the Government 
was particularly important. As a mark of 
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the new freedom which the Republic 
promises the women of Spain, President 
Alcala Zamora’s Government has not only 
granted women’s suffrage (though they 
have not yet had a chance to vote about 
anything) but has appointed the first 
woman high Government official Minister 
in Spanish history: Senorita Victoria Kent, 
half-English lawyer, 35 years old. She it 
was who ably defended Minister of Public 
Works Albornoz at his tria! in March. 
Now she has been placed in charge of 
reforming and improving Spain’s prison 
system, a task in which President Alcala 
Zamora takes a knowing interest. 

Recognition. France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Poland, Austria, 
Italy, finally the U. S. added themselves 
to the list of nations that officially rec- 
ognized the Alcala Zamora Government 
last week. Only important European 
nation that still hesitated was Russia. 
Though Italy gave recognition, corre- 
spondents remembered that the de Rivera- 
Berenguer régimes were supposed to have 
asecret agreement with Benito Mussolini; 
the Spanish Republic is generally con- 
sidered anti-Fascist. 


Morgan Loan. The Republican Gov- 
ernment made a brave gesture toward re- 
asserting the independence of the Republic 
by cancelling the $60,000,000 Morgan 
Loan (to bolster the Spanish peseta), the 
arrangement of which was one of King 
Alfonso’s last Royal acts (True, April 6). 
Since the House of Morgan is as jealous 
of its dignity and prerogatives as the 
House of Bourbon, foreign correspondents 
learned from Finance Minister Indalecio 
Prieto that the loan had been cancelled “by 
mutual agreement.” But Spanish reporters 
received another Prieto quotation: “There 
are other bankers in the world beside Mor- 
gan,” 

Curse. Last week President Alcala 
Zamora’s Government sent a sharp rebuke 
to the Archbishop of Toledo who was re- 
ported to have said from his pulpit: “May 
the Republic be cursed.” Otherwise the 
Republic made no effort to touch the 
highly dangerous problems of the separa- 
tion of Church & State, and the recapture 
of the Grandees’ estates. Observers guessed 
last week that these problems would not be 
handled until after the parliamentary elec- 
tions in June. The Republic did struggle 
last week with two other vital problems. 

Army. General Mola, hated Royalist, 
former national director of police, gave 
himself up at the Ministry of War, was 
promptly clapped into jail. An order was 
issued that all officers who wished to re- 
main in the army must sign written “ar- 
ticles of allegiance” to the Republic. First 
generals to sign were none other than 
Spain’s last Dictator, Damaso Berenguer, 
for whose head Madrid crowds were shout- 
ing fortnight ago, and his brother, Fede- 
neo. Suspecting trickery, an evening news- 
paper acidly commented: 

“The hero of Anual* has acted as one 
might expect. If he had joined in the 





*At Anual, Morocco, in 1921, while General 
Berenguer was High Commissioner and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Spanish forces, 10,000 
Spanish soldiers were slaughtered in one battle 
by Moorish tribesmen. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Los Rios, ALBORNOZ, ZAMORA, CABALLERO, QUIROGA 


Now they are Cabinet members. 


shout ‘One! Two! Three! Death to Beren- 
guer!’ we would have been even more con- 
scious of his loyalty.” 

Next move was to announce that any of 
Spain’s 22,219 officers (including 258 gen- 
erals) who wished to, might retire to the 
second reserve immediately, on full pay. 
No more cadets will be admitted to the 
Saragossa Military Academy. As soon as 
the 525 embryo officers there now are 
hatched, the institution will close. 

Catalonia. The Government attempted 
to minimize its difficulties with the ram- 
bunctious Catalan Republic by announcing 
that Luis Companys, a Catalan, had been 
appointed Civil Governor of Barcelona and 
accepted as such by the Catalan Govern- 
ment. Canny reporters doubted that 
swashbuckling Colonel Macia, “President 
of the Catalan Republic,” would give up 
his hopes of complete independence as 
easily as Madrid wanted the world to be- 
lieve. They were right. On Sunday, Presi- 
dent Alcala Zamora was scheduled to 
radiorate to the U. S. and Latin America. 
He considered the affair highly important, 
planned for it carefully. At the last 
moment, however, the speech was can- 
celled; urgent messages had sent worried 
President Alcala Zamora hurrying to Bar- 
celona. There he was publicly kissed by 
Colonel Macia. He drove through flag- 
draped streets, attended an Irish-Spanish 
football game in which the Irishmen tied, 
showered the crowd with the sort of 
verbal bouquets that once won him the 
title of Grand Master of Spanish Oratory. 
Then Presidents Alcala Zamora and Macia 
retired to have their differences out pri- 
vately. Chief problem: Must Catalonia 
continue to pay taxes to Madrid? Com- 
mented U. S. Correspondent Frank L 
Kluckhohn: 

“For years a separate Republic for 
Catalonia has been Colonel Macia’s dream. 
... This correspondent was with him 
once when he was arrested in the frontier 
hills of Catalonia by 50 French police. 
Although he was accompanied by only 
ten men and the police were armed, Col- 
onel Macia turned to his followers and 
commanded: ‘Fire on these men!’ 

“They replied: ‘We haven’t any am- 
munition.’ This incident is illustrative of 
Colonel Macia’s character.” 

Diplomats. Small, dapper Irwin Boyle 


Laughlin of Pittsburgh, U. S. Ambassador, 
was reported in Madrid to have said that 
the new Spanish Cabinet “looked like a 
gallery of jailbirds.””’ The incident was re- 
ported in El Crisol which followed it up 
with a rabid editorial entitled “Another 
Man Who Is Undesirable in Spain.” Am- 
bassador Laughlin, President Alcala 
Zamora and a half-dozen officials hastily 
denied the canard. The story persisted 
over café tables. Intentionally or not, 
President Alcala Zamora turned a neat 
trick of diplomatic repartee by appointing 
as Ambassador to the U. S. lean-jawed, 
quick-witted Salvador de Madariaga, one 
of the most brilliant of Spanish writers, 
onetime Chief of the Disarmament Section 
of the League of Nations. A frequent con- 
tributor to U. S. magazines, his opinions 
of U. S. foreign policy are blunt. In 1929 
he wrote in The Forum: 

“By asserting the unilateral character of 
the Monroe Doctrine the United States 
has at one stroke—a stroke of sheer force 
—beheaded all the South American coun- 
tries and reduced them to the status of 
protectorates. It is doubtful whether so 
far-reaching an operation of imperialism 
has ever before been known in history.” 





Pinching King 

Long-jawed Alfonso XIII, as the Duke 
of Toledo, was in London last week to 
the slight embarrassment of the Labor 
Government. As in Paris, crowds cheered 
his every appearance. 

Officially Alfonso and his faithful con- 
fidant the Duke of Miranda were in Lon- 
don to arrange for the entrance of Alfon- 
so’s third son, Prince Juan, in Britain’s 
Annapolis: the Royal Naval College at 
Dartmouth. Correspondents suspected that 
they were actually there to sound out 
British officialdom on the likelihood of the 
Spanish Royal family being able to settle 
there. 

Britain has recognized the Portuguese 
Republic for years yet ex-King Manuel 
(who greeted Alfonso warmly in London 
last week) is a welcome resident. But 
Alfonso’s case is different. Whether or 
not he is still King of Spain—as he claims 
—his wife is a member of the British 
Royal family and must be recognized as 
such. Also, Alfonso is a Field Marshal 
of the British Army (and an Admiral in 
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the Swedish Navy), as such outranks but I found a little girl there asleep.* I slavia knows, instructed in the use of Plutar« 
Edward of Wales, a mere Colonel. forgot my intention of stealing as a blood firearms and in the art of assassination duran | 
He went to Windsor last week to tea lust came over me for the first time. I  Gavrillo Princip. August 
with George V and Queen Mary. The strangled her. Then I cut her throat. Princip, as everyone knows, assassinated these f 
guard did not turn out, no Spanish royal “In recent years I became tired of such the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, Crown Nic: 
standard flew from the castle flagstaff. murders. I planned to blow up railroad Prince of Austria-Hungary and also his aliens | 
That same afternoon the Republican tri- trains and buildings to cause large num- Wife, thus providing occasion for the War. quito C 
color—red, purple, yellow—floated for the bers of people to perish at the same time. In Serajevo last year Jugoslav Patrons tition o 
first time over the Spanish embassy in “But I never did,” concluded Peter unveiled a tablet honoring Patriot Princip slaught 
London. Kuerten wistfully, “and I suppose now I on the tens a ome Ae +> (Time, 
Knowing full well how damaging to never shall.” sa é SEE ithe. aie Rhrnegemtega. igi ci tary St 
Alfonso’s popularity in Spain are the per- Fascinated, the criminologists, psychi- B oe during the Serbian retreat from ings of 
sistent stories of his great personal wealth, atrists and judge prolonged the trial with elgrade in 1915. Hoover 
his prudent investments in Britain and the enthusiasm and curiosity. Although the backed 
U. S., the Duke of Alba, Foreign Minister prisoner had already confessed to every AFGHANISTAN Arthur 
in the Berenguer Government, went to a pene ge ng a ied Coup and Recoup? =e 
> , j > y y y *talls attemp 
great lengths to deny these stories last ste me wou 1 — o ig etalls Indignantly denying that during his ne 
week. eee th eee. exile at Rome he has become a Roman — 
“Ty 3 : ox >: As an afterthought Pete : é w ; 5 
=i It is a scandalous lie to say that the etait: “T sodlais Ga fost ee ed Catholic, ex-King Amanullah of Afghan- a wy 
King has deposited millions of dollars vn committed when I was a boy stam landed last week at Jidda on the nid 1 
abroad to protect himself. He has always “8 Te fpeocse pty: yt javmates Red Sea, the port for Mecca. raid net 
invested the greatest portion of his wealth 0! mine. 1 pushed two of my playmates After a. nurifving pilerimage to the Eiale tion in 
fn Coetal into the Rhine and kept them under water After a purifying pilgrimage to the Holy Oe 
in Spanish interests for the sake of de- etal a ‘ City, Amanullah (his countrymen suspect) om 
veloping his own country. ... It is more ‘AS } lid you feel remorse?” At this Will try to stage a comeback. He lost his a ve 
accurate to say that if His Majesty will ar Ma chi Lasts ised pencils above throne in the first place (Tre, Dec. 24, _ ve 
not actually be pinched by monetary needs‘ se ee poised penciis above 1928, et seq.), chiefly because Afghan- Cub:z 
at any rate he will be nearer the pinching Well 2 said the Diisseldorf Murderer istan’s fanatical mullahs raised the rabble last we 
line than the luxury line and will have to bog 0 his “Wate gition once think “wee against his “impious innovations”—such as former 
watch his expenses closely. <a = a cy a B Ms og wa store clothes, champagne, beard-shaving. Province 
a en a pita 4 P With a Meccan pilgrimage to his credit, poral J 
GERMANY we after that I was afraid of dark Amanullah, if he plays sufficiently pious the ass: 
he ; : aces. ’ . itics, may be able coup. at Sant 
Nine-Lived Fiend Eventually the prisoner was convicted politics, may be able to coup and recoup «ayy 
. Pia me of nine murders and—as though he were aialatos 
attempted murders to 2 grand total of cat—Was sentenced nine times to death by —— nan 
nearly 100 crimes, Peter Kuerten, a work- the thorough-going tear yg Court. 28¢ Sol left ar 
man aged 47, sat in a neat blue serge suit, ,, me ee yore, Geneon monctenouhy In a quiet suite of rooms on the ground of unde 
in the dock at Diisseldorf last week. A  “¢th... death... death... death fgor of the Reserve Bank of Peru at ‘In an 
year and a half ago all Germany shuddered death death death . Lima, Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer, things I 
at the gruesome exploits of the “Diissel- death . . . death,” even crazy Peter Kuer- — Princeton’s world-famed fiscal expert, has Persis 
dorf Murderer.” Until he was jailed ‘? gradually became excited, volunteered worked calmly through the last three ma- Presider 
Diisseldorf children went to school in 2 last his first expression of real remorse. jor Peruvian revolutions, all successful before 
busses guarded by policemen with pistols “My crimes seem so awful,” he cried, (Time, March 9, 16). Last week slight, fiery ma 
(Time, Jan. 13, June 9, 1930). “that I can find no excuse for them. 1am grey-haired, bespectacled Dr. Kemmerer challeng 
, é 5 ready to take the consequences. arged wi Snished re , nte 
“T fad to kill.” confessed the Diissel- ; emerged with a finished report on the Pe acceptec 
ae : fied Germans are executed with axe and  ryyian sol, told Peru’s latest Government status i 
dorf Murderer with stark simplicity. chopping block by a brawny m: oe ao — 
ark ) chopping block by a brawny man, be hat they had be bil ld Ignacio ° 
“Anybody would do as a vict It was all : - : that they ha etter stabilize it on a golc gnacio 
7 ) Savictim. 2t was a dight in evening clothes and black gloves. pasis at its sent value 28¢. Within a onds: 
the same to me whether they were women Seemingly P : % % oasis at its present value 28¢. Witht A 
irl hild y Seemingly Peter Kuerten’s neck cannot few hours the Government issued the ‘Dear 
or girls or children or men. . escape the axe. But the Diisseldorf Court, necessary decree. asses.’ ‘ 
“I did not kill either people I hated, or unwilling to take the smallest chance of Only two months and three govern- others < 
people I loved. I killed whoever crossed the nine death sentences being set aside by ments ago, Peru tried to stabilize her sol to Majc 
a neon ~— my urge for veep or reprieve, wound up by sentenc- gt yo¢, So impregnable is Dr. Kem- for who 
mary greedy tye dink: > ing the prisoner to toil 15 years at hard  merer’s prestige that he can ignore the | horrible 
As he talked, Peter Kuerten’s eyes often labor if not executed, deprived him of all popular roar of rage: “Kemmerer has sold Santiago 
winked rapidly, his hands often fluttered. his rights as a German citizen, ordered ys out!” 
“These symptoms,” Teuton psychiatrists him to pay all the costs of his trial—one This charge alludes to the fact that 
at the trial told Teuton reporters, “betray of the most expensive in German criminal large cotton, sugar and oil interests in a 
a lust to kill.’ history. Peru prefer to pay their native help in a ourt 
Unnerved by the prisoner’s mild but depreciated currency, selling their produce @ The 
fluttery behavior, several women whom he JUGOSLAVIA abroad for gold. But if the sol is now Prince a 
had stabbed and left for dead but who firmly stabilized on gold, Peru’s public | bers of 1 
“Mother of War” ; 
turned up as witnesses at the trial had Mother of (ar will bless Dr. Kemmerer at some future Hall” in 
hysterics, screamed, fainted in the court. Pomp & circumstance attended the date. great Ne 
But no less calm than the prisoner was one stately funeral at Belgrade last week of @ Adju 
stolid, buxom peasant wench. She told a woman much honored and _ beloved, CARIBBEAN chief 7 
how Kuerten had got her down, pierced Mme Tankositch, “Mother of the War.” Alaryums of the S 
her 30 times with a dagger “until the To Serbia the War brought glory, vic- a f the Spanish Main of being 
blade broke.” tory, expansion to five times her former =) tb dg itso k bat sid: “7 
“No, not with a dagger,” objected Peter Size and a new name, “Jugoslavia.” sfCS Of FEVER DUTTIOR GANLY LOK Wels that he ; 
ee ; ; Even mere relatives of tles subsided, alarums were frequent. ' 
Kuerten. “I used one blade from a pair Zven mere relatives of men who helped re ae the hone 
eae t ne weed aleseil clomad Honduras. After a Government victory : 
of scissors.” o start the world slaughter are belove : r h esties be 
e gt ” . : at Chamelecon, loyal troops beat the bus 
- : by Belgrade. ‘Mother’ Tankositch was . ¢ Th 
Asked when he committed his first mother of the great hero Major Voja where Rebel General Gregorio Ferrera ‘ he | 
murder, Kuerten said reminiscently, “Just Tankositch. He, as every child in Jugo- and his insurgents were hiding, promised Ophir 
before the War, in 1913 at Miilheim near _" : Sieg ‘ : a decisive battle from day to day. In Queen’s 
Cologne. I had entered a house to rob, *Christine Klein, ro. Congress at Tegucigalpa, Representative — “ive fr 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


Plutarco Munoz announced that the Hon- 
duran rebels were backed by Nicaragua’s 
Augusto Sandino, and “Communists,” 
these from Havana. 

Nicaragua. U. S. citizens and other 
aliens in the little towns along the Mos- 
quito Coast waited breathlessly for a repe- 
tition of the bandit raids which caused the 
slaughter at Logtown ffortnight ago 
(Time, April 27). In Washington Secre- 
tary Stimson stood firm under the lash- 
ings of Big Stick Advocates. The new 
Hoover-Stimson Nicaraguan policy was 
backed up by British Foreign Secretary 
Arthur Henderson with an announcement 
to the effect that Britain, too, will not 
attempt to protect her nationals in Nic- 
aragua’s interior. 

Panama. President Ricardo Alfaro 
sighed with relief when a timely police 
raid netted 40 rifles and a case of ammuni- 
tion in the home of Chief of Police 
Alejandro Ramos of Los Santos Province, 
bud-nipping a revolution in Los Santos 
and Veragua Provinces. 

Cuba. Newspapers suddenly charged 
last week that a Major Arsenio Ortiz, 
former military supervisor of Oriente 
Province, and Lieut. Felipe Valle and Cor- 
poral Jose Heredia were responsible for 
the assassination of 44 political prisoners 
at Santiago in recent months. Soldiers 
saved the life of Corporal Heredia from 
a riotous mob. Lieutenant Valle either 
committed suicide or was murdered. He 
left a note which approaches the height 
of understatement for a 44-fold assassin: 
“In a moment of weakness I have done 
things I am ashamed of.” 

Persistent newspaper pressure forced 
President Machado to order Major Ortiz 
before a court-martial. Meanwhile the 
fiery major showered Havana editors with 
challenges to duels. Editor Pizzi de Porras 
accepted “when and if the major’s legal 
status is cleared.” Prudent Editor Jose 
Ignacio ‘Rivero replied to the major’s sec- 
onds : 

“Dear Sirs . . . My words ‘uniformed 
asses,’ ‘Attila’s horse,’ ‘official bandit’ and 
others similar to that . . . do not refer 
to Major Arsenio Ortiz but are intended 
for whomever shall be found guilty of the 
horrible deaths inflicted on citizens of 
Santiago de Cuba. . . .” 


SIAM 


Court Circular 

@ The King & Queen, accompanied by 
Prince and Princess Svasti and other mem- 
bers of the Court, have arrived at “Ophir 
Hall” in Purchase, N. Y., 25 mi. north of 
great New York City in the U. S. A. 

@ Adjutant General Frank W. Ward, 
chief of the military staff of the Governor 
of the State of New York, had the honor 
of being received by His Majesty and 
said: “The Governor wishes me to say 
that he and Mrs. Roosevelt hope to have 
the honor of paying a visit to Your Maj- 
esties before you leave this State.” 


€ The King played nine holes of golf on 
“Ophir MHall’s” private course. The 
Queen’s set of short clubs has failed to 
arrive from Siam. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Reid had the 
honor of Their Majesties’ presence for 
luncheon at No. 15 East 84th St., New 
York City. 
@ The Queen passed the afternoon shop- 
ping in West 57th Street, accompanied 
and counseled by Mrs. Reid. The King, 
attended by the Physician in Ordinary, 
Rear Admiral Thavara Chayant, was 
pleased to consult Dr. John M. Wheeler 
in his office at No. 30 West 59th Street. 
@ Dr. Wheeler diagnosed a mature cata- 
ract of the left eye and an incipient cata- 
ract of the right eye. An operation room 
has been prepared at “Ophir Hall.” 
@. His Majesty was graciously pleased to 
approve the design of a two-foot key of 
“precious metal” to be presented to him 
with the Freedom of the City of White 
Plains. 
@ The Department of State of the 
United States of America issued, with 
His Majesty’s gracious approval, a pam- 
phlet entitled: 
Program 
for 
The Visit to Washington 
of His Majesty the King of Siam 
and 

Her Majesty the Queen 

April 28 to May 1, 1931 
@ The essence of this program was com- 
pressed into a single day, April 29, thus: 

“to:15 a. m.—Their Majesties and the 
other members of the Royal Party will 
arrive at the White House for the official 
call on the President and Mrs. Hoover. 

“tr:00 a. m.—The President and Mrs. 
Hoover, with the President’s military and 
naval aides, will call upon Their Majesties 
at their residence. 

“tr:15 a. m—Their Majesties will re- 
ceive the Vice-President and Mrs. Edward 
E. Gann; the Chief Justice and his wife; 
the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court and their wives. 

“t1:30 a. m—Their Majesties will re- 
ceive the members of the Cabinet and their 
wives; the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and his wife; the General of the 
Armies; the Chief of Staff; the Chief of 
Naval Operations and his wife; and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps and his 
wife. 

“t2:15 p. m.—His Majesty will receive 
the chiefs of the foreign diplomatic mis- 
sions in Washington. 

“> p. m.—Their Majesties and their 
party, accompanied by the Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Stimson, the Siamese Min- 
ister and the Acting Chief of the Protocol 
Division, will leave the residence for 
Arlington National Cemetery to place a 
wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier. 

“2:30 p. m.—The Royal Party will ar- 
rive at the north entrance to Fort Myer 
military reservation. A troop of cavalry 
will be waiting for the Royal Party to act 
as an escort on the entrance to Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

“Salutes appropriate to His Majesty’s 
rank will be fired by the Sixteenth Field 
Artillery. The commanding general of the 
Sixteenth Brigade and staff will receive 


His Majesty and party at the entrance to 
the amphitheater. 

“A guard of honor will be at attention 
as His Majesty places the wreath on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

“3 p. m—The Royal Party will leave 
Arlington National Cemetery for Mount 
Vernon by motor by the south entrance. 

“4 p. m—The Royal Party will arrive 
at Mount Vernon and proceed immediately 
to the tomb of George Washington, where 
His Majesty will place a wreath. 

“5 p. m.—The Royal Party will leave 
Mount Vernon for Washington. 

“6 p. m—The Royal Party will arrive 
at His Majesty’s residence. 

“7:45 p.m.—The Royal Party will leave 
their residence for the White House, ac- 
companied by the American naval and 
military aides to His Majesty and the 
Siamese Minister for the State dinner ten- 
dered by the President and Mrs. Hoover. 

“The State dinner will be followed by a 
musicale.” 


Kidnapping Notes 

@ Kidnapped last October by Chinese 
bandits with some smattering of Western 
culture, Rev. Bert N. Nelson, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, Lutheran missionary, has been 
bargaining ever since for his release, com- 
municating with his brother in Shanghai. 

Last week Brother Daniel Nelson said 

he was about to settle with the bandits 
for $10,000 Mex. ($3,000) “less a sum 
to be expended for gramophone records, 
chess boards, wrist watches, ammunition, 
fresh fruit, fountain pens, tennis rackets 
& balls, basketballs, footballs and other 
articles.” 
@ Also kidnapped last October near Lo- 
shan in Honan Province was Rev. Kristo- 
fer N. Tvedt, a St. Paul Minn. Lutheran 
missionary, recently ransomed (Tre, 
April 27). He reached Hankow last week 
where his wife and six children have been 
frantic with anxiety for half a year. 
Broken in health, looking 20 years older 
and horribly dirty, Mr. Tvedt said: 

“IT was not allowed to bathe during my 
entire captivity. I was whipped frequently 
and driven barefoot across the mountains 
of northeastern Hupeh. But I was given 
plenty of rice. 

“Eighty Chinese who were also held 
captive were treated far worse. They were 
horribly tortured and many died. 

“The Communist army that captured us 

was well organized and led by foreign- 
educated youths, They subscribed to 
Soviet doctrines and flew the Soviet flag.” 
@ Kidnapped last week by Communist 
bandits near Ichang, Miss Esther Nord- 
lund, 34, and Miss Augusta Nelson, 50, 
both missionaries, both of Chicago, were 
released almost at once. 
@ Kidnapped 85 miles from Foochow, in 
Fukien Province, last week while en route 
to consecrate a new church were aged and 
ailing Bishop Manuel Prat and Father 
Alfonso Andres, Spanish Dominicans. “We 
very much doubt,” said a Spanish mission 
spokesman, “whether our beloved Bishop 
can possibly survive the rigors of cap- 
tivity.” 





Ink v. Air 


Some years ago among newspaper pub- 
lishers appeared little sparks of resent- 
ment against threatened competition from 
Radio. Pufied upon constantly by the 
tradepaper Editor G& Publisher, those 
sparks burst into flame last week at the 
Manhattan conventions of the Associated 
Press and American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association. 

The Associated Press meeting, held 
before the Publishers’ sessions, confined 
its discussion to the broadcasting of news. 
Publisher Jerome Dewitt Barnum of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard asked the A. P. 
to forbid the use of its bulletins both for 
direct broadcast and for such interpretive 
deliveries as that of Lowell Thomas for 
the Literary Digest. To make such a rule 
effective, it would be necessary to enlist 
both United Press and International News 
Service in a boycott. But some of the 
editors opined that such broadcasts, even 
by commercial advertisers, actually in- 
crease the circulation of their newspapers. 
Although he did not go so far, Publisher 
Robert Rutherford McCormick of the 
Chicago Tribune (which operates its own 
broadcasting station) did state that 
Radio’s news competition is negligible; 
that the real battle lies in the field of 
advertising. Well aware that the latter 
subject would be the meat of the A. N. 
P. A. meeting, the Associated Press con- 
tented itself with a resolution of “sym- 
pathy” toward the publishers’ anticipated 
action. 

A. N. P. A. In convention gravely as- 
sembled, the publishers delivered them- 
selves of three wordily ambitious resolu- 
tions: 1) that the Federal Radio Act be 
amended to subject radio broadcasters to 
the same stringent regulations against lot- 
tery and gift-prize advertisements as now 
apply to newspapers in the postal laws; 
2) that broadcasts of news be confined to 
press associations and newspapers; and 
that radio programs be published by news- 
papers as paid advertising only; 3) that 
the legality of “Government protected” 
broadcasting of direct advertising on ex- 
clusively assigned wave-lengths be ques- 
tioned as unfair competition. 

The convention was spurred to adopting 
these resolutions largely by the report of 
the Association’s radio committee, headed 
by Publisher Elzey Roberts of the St. 
Louis Star. He offered the following fig- 
ures to the alarmed view of the publishers: 
212 leading radio advertisers reduced their 
1930 newspaper advertising $22,400,000 
below 1929. At the same time they in- 
creased their radio time expenditures by 
$8,500,000. 

A part of the difference, it was said, 
was accounted for by national advertisers 
who switched from newspapers to radio 
in order to conduct “contests” forbidden 
in the newspapers. 

Col. McCormick of Chicago was the 
prime agitator against printing radio pro- 
grams. Said he: “Everybody wants cheap 
advertising but the cheapest advertising 
anyone can get is to buy an hour on the 
air and get his program published free in 
practically all the newspapers in the coun- 
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try. Radio itself is not a good buy, but 
material in the newspapers about radio 
programs is a good buy. I suggest that 
we do not allow radio broadcasters to 
collect cash for advertising we are giving 
their clients.” 

But rather than try to hamper radio by 
means other than withholding free adver- 
tising, Publisher McCormick believed the 
publishers should meet it with a superior 
product. A week earlier at the meeting of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in Washington, he had said: “. . . We 
must meet science with science.... 
Newspaper editors who refuse to meet 
changing conditions will reach the same 
end that came upon carriage manufactur- 
ers, canal companies, stage coach owners. 
. . . The greatest expense to all of us is 
printing paper. The paper we use is 





International 
Rapio’s AYLESWORTH 


His riposte touched the Press’s pocket 
nerve. 

wretched. ... In a world of color... 

we cannot afford to plug along... in 

sombre black and white.” 

(The last statement he meant literally. 
Proud exhibit of the Tribune at the A. N. 
P. A. convention was its development of 
two-color printing in the body of a regular 
daily edition, on regular presses. Last 
year the Tribune sold 25 pages of such 
advertising; so far this year, 40 pages, 
to such advertisers as Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. A few small papers in 
the West and South have followed suit. 
Eventually, the Tribune hopes to perfect 
the system so that four colors may be 
used. ) 

Radio’s Reply was not slow in coming 
from Merlin Hall Aylesworth, president 
of National Broadcasting Co. Addressing 
a Press conference at Princeton University 
he answered the charge of radio’s usurping 
the newspaper’s réle, as follows: 

“The public insists on ‘hot’ news, or 
news as soon after the event as possible 
and even while the event is in the mak- 
ing. ... If radio can serve the public 
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with certain kinds of news sooner than 
the newspapers . . . are we to ignore the 
public’s best interest for private gain or 
more likely, fanciful gain?” 

To the program-publicity charge he 
said: “Radio programs are news, are de- 
manded by readers. . . . While we have 
no desire to engage in the publishing busi- 
ness . . . certain it is that the public will 
get its information, if not through the 
logical medium of the newspapers, then 
through a new medium created for the 
purpose.” 

To the charge of unfair competition 
for advertising he reminded the Press that 
$31,000,000 was spent to advertise radio 
products in newspapers in 1930. “Sup- 
pose,” said he, “that radio advertising 
should drop off, largely through the efforts 
of the Press to suppress radio programs 
and other radio news. What then? .. 
No sponsors, no money for broadcasting 
. . . no radio industry and no income to 
the Press of $31,000,000.” 

By-Play. Brightest event of the A. N. 
P. A. meeting was the dinner of its bureau 
of advertising, addressed by Funnyman 
Will Rogers. Twitting the publishers for 
their fear of radio, Rogers observed sar- 
castically: “If you hear any peculiar noise 
on the radio tonight it will be people 
breaking up their radios after reading a 
resolution adopted here today. If you 
really want to stop the development of 
radio advertising, either find a home-made 
cure for pyorrhea or murder Amos and 
Andy. Why, there will still be a radio in 
every home when people pay t1o¢ to see 
what a printing press looked like! Radio 
is taking away your news. Television will 
take away your pictures. All you will 
have left will be the editorials and the 
letters from the people objecting to them.” 


io 


Negroes v. ““Negress”’ 

When Negroes are mentioned in the 
“white” Press, they would be most pleased 
if no point were made of their color. 
White newspapers, they argue, do not 
specify the color of white-skins. If color 
must be designated, they can bear to 
see “John Doe, Negro,” “Jane Doe, 
colored woman,” but ever “Jane Doe, 
Negress.” Last week the Pittsburgh 
Courier (Negro weekly) proudly told as 
important news how the great New York 
Herald Tribune had apologized for using 
the word “Negress” in an obscure news 
item concerning one Susie Lynch. Texas- 
born City Editor Stanley Walker of the 
Herald Tribune was quoted by the 
Courier’s Floyd J. Calvin: “We did not 
mean to use the word and of course 
apologize for it. There is a positive ‘don’t’ 
against the use of the word here in the 
office. I don’t know how it happened to 
slip by me.” 

Some Negro newspapers use this form: 
“John Doe, white. . . .” The Chicago De- 
fender (Negro weekly) refers to its public 
as “race” persons. The Amsterdam News, 
leading Negro weekly of Harlem, makes 
this distinction in its editorial style book: 
“When it is necessary, or when use makes 
for clearness, use the word ‘Negro’ in re- 
ferring to the achievements of the race and 
capitalize it at all times. In reports . - . 
dealing with crime or anything calculated 
to bring discredit upon the race, use the 
word ‘colored.’ . . .” 
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ride on Good ear Tires os than on 
any other kind. “ You owe it to 
yourtelf te to know the reasons*® why 
Goo: year Tires lead all others so 


cide mm will iy only ss iets 


make of tire!” 
3 TWO REASONS 
WHY GOODYEAR IS THE 
LEADING MAKE OF TIRE: 
The famous Goodyear 
All- Weather Tread is 
superior in traction. ——» 
Note how the deep-cut tight- 
gripping blocks are placed in 
the center of the tread, where 
they belong. Press the palm of 
your hand upon this tread and 
feel how the blocks grip and 
pinch the flesh. This illustrates 
the All-Weather Tread's hold- 
fast action on pavement or road 


ITI ID QL FV: 


The patented Goodyear Super- 
twist Cord Carcass is supe- 
FA rior in vitality and long life. 
] Under continued flex- 
V5: or sudden road- 
G——ae Shock, where ordinary 
cords fatigue or snap, the 
extra-elastic Supertwist cords 
stretch and recover, like rub- 
ber bands. Ask your Goodyear 
Dealer to show you on his 
cord-testing machine the extra 
stretch~—up to 61% greater 
—of Supertwist cord over 
the cord used in other tires 


Copyright 1931, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine, 
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sPUD 


MENTHOL-COOLED 


CIGARETTES 


*In our recent interviews with hundreds of America’s 2,000,000 Spud smokers we found that a large number 
of them smoked continually from the minute they got up till they went to bed. They said they could do this with Spud bor 
Spud always left their mouths moist-cool and comfortably clean ... The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Bach with Red Tights 


Thanks in good part to the mystical 
imagination and grim determination of 
Irene Lewisohn, there has evolved in the 
past few years a synthetic art-form where- 
by great masterworks are given stage 
presentations for which they were never 
intended. With her sister Alice (now mar- 
ried and living in Paris), Irene Lewisohn 
started her experiments in the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, a small theatre in Man- 
hattan’s slums. She interested Conductor 








IRENE LEWISOHN 
Her hush was broken. 


Nikolai Sokoloff of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra with whom she worked out scenarios 
to several symphonic works. They 
amounted, in essence, to informal ballets 
in which the dancing was of the free in- 
terpretative kind, full of exaggerated, sup- 
posedly primitive poses and vigorous 
prancing. Audiences have received them 
ina state of self-conscious hush. 

Irene Lewisohn and her stage versions 
of music appeared to have found highest 
tecognition when Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge invited her to give the opening 
program at the Festival of Chamber 
Music at the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington last week. Mrs. Coolidge’s Chamber 
Music programs are usually above re- 
proach. But the Lewisohn dancers (who 
still retain the name of “the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse”) offended many a purist 
with their miming of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Harpist Carlos 
Salzedo’s arrangements of Troubadour 
airs, Ernest Bloch’s Quatuor a Cordes. 
Critic Olin Downes of the New York 
Times wrote: 

“It is not possible to refer dispassion- 
ately to the complete misrepresentation of 
the noble music of Bach. To this music of 
Gothic design and Apocalyptic splendor 
the audience was privileged to behold the 
strange struttings, posings, leapings, of a 
man at the base of an elevation upon 
Which and about which were grouped 
seven maidens in red tights. This per- 
formance was a caricature and profanation 


—unintended, of course, but none the less 
a profanation of great music. There is 
hardly any music more self-sufficient than 
Bach’s or more beyond the power of words 
or pictures to convey. It is the purest 
and most absolute music, altogether suf- 
ficient unto itself. It should be held 
sacred from meddling. . . . There should 
be limits to a practice by which dancers, 
who apparently are without feeling for 
the true essence of music, may rush in 
where angels would fear to tread and 
jauntily misrepresent masterpieces.” 
~~ 
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Detroit’s Formula 

While Clevelanders headed by Senator 
Robert Johns Bulkley were paying high 
prices to import Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Detroit last week fol- 
lowed up an experiment. Detroit four 
years ago had no local opera. The idea of 
one originated with Thaddeus Wronski 
(Ziembinski), a Polish basso who had 
studied with famed Edouard De Reszke. 
He came to the U. S. to sing with the 
Boston Opera Company in 1911, and 
ended by giving vocal lessons in Detroit. 

Basso Wronski’s operatic scheme ig- 
nores the star system. The singers are ca- 
pable but neither their experience nor their 
names permit their asking big fees. 
Orchestra and chorus are made up of 
local musicians, a fact which contributes 
considerably to local pride. The largest 
subscriber pays $1,000 on a four-year 
basis, some 300 people subscribe. 

Detroit has presented routine operas so 
successfully that Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Buffalo, Dayton and New Orleans have be- 
come interested in its formula. Com- 
mittees from each of these cities were 
scheduled to meet in Detroit at the end 
of the two-week season, to discuss the 
plan of a National Civic Opera Company. 
Principals and scenery could be passed on 
from place to place, each city providing 
its own orchestra and enthusiastic amateur 


chorus. 
cscs 


Cutaway for Rosenstein 


Long has the gateway to musical rec- 
ognition been guarded by Influence and 
Wire-Pulling. The ambitious young U. S. 
artist used to be as dependent on the stroke 
of luck which would get him a beneficial 
hearing as he was on his ability. Compara- 
tively recent is the contest system, where- 
by students of proven talent may hold 
their heads high, make dignified and inde- 
pendent débuts. 

Conductor Frederick Stock of the Chi- 
cago Symphony last year inaugurated a 
contest which last menth brought attention 
to Joseph Rosenstein, 19-year-old violin- 
ist. Because of the skill with which he 
played three concertos (one of them by 
Conductor Stock), young Rosenstein, 
short, sallow son of an Austrian-Jewish 
tailor, was unanimously judged most 
worthy of a solo engagement with the Chi- 
cago orchestra. Newshawks went after his 
“story,” found that he had been running 
errands for the Chicago Daily News, forth- 
with played him up as a messenger boy. 
That troubled Joseph Rosenstein, because 
he felt it made him look like a sudden- 
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wonder prodigy whereas he has studied 
music for years, been generally well edu- 
cated. He did not rent a dress suit for his 
Chicago Symphony concert. He bought 
one, only he forgot to try it on beforehand, 
found at concert time that the trousers 
were four inches too long, beyond benefit 
of suspenders. He borrowed other trousers, 
played brilliantly. 

Now that Joseph Rosenstein is well 
started on the road to recognition he has 
a well-fitting cutaway as well as a dress 
suit. The cutaway he wore last week at an 
Orchestra Hall recital, for which boxes 
were taken by such important patrons as 
Charles Henry Swift, Rufus Cutler Dawes, 





Kamen Studio 
JosepH ROSENSTEIN 


With Josef Hofmann only two blocks 
away.... 


Harold Fowler McCormick, Conductor 
Stock. Pianist Josef Hofmann was playing 
two blocks away but a good-sized audience 
came to hear Rosenstein, heartily ap- 
plauded his poise throughout a difficult 
program, his accurate speed in Tartini’s 
Devil’s Trill Sonata, his purity of tone en- 
hanced by a $20,000 Stradivarius lent him 
for the occasion. 


——<y 
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Season’s Business 


On the basis of a nationwide survey 


Manager George Engles of National 
Broadcasting Co.’s Artists’ Service last 
week announced that $10,000,000 had 
been spent in the U. S. this season by more 
than 10,000,000 people who went to hear 
concerts. The figures, while not record- 
breaking, are surprisingly optimistic con- 
sidering the Depression, according to Mr. 
Engles. Pianist Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
whom Mr. Engles manages, drew the larg- 
est business—$500,000. Next best, box- 
officially, were Violinist Fritz Kreisler, 
Tenor John McCormack, Pianist Serge 
Rachmaninoff. Chicago and Manhattan 
paid more for concerts this year than last; 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Kansas City paid 
less. As in 1929 La Porte, Ind., was found 
to be the most musical city per capita in 
the U. S. (Time, Feb. 25, 1929). Of its 
15,575 population, 1,428 (9%) attend 
concerts regularly. Helena, Ark. (pop. 
8,316), was second. 
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At Heiser’s Farm 


One spring day in 1894, five Maryland 
gentlemen sat on the steps of the Elkridge 
Kennels and decided to challenge their 
neighbors of the Green Spring Valley 
Hunt to a steeplechase meeting. Not since 
that first meeting has the field of the 
Maryland Hunt Cup race in Worthington 
Valley been so small as it was last week. 
Some of the best “leppers” in the U. S. 
were entered, but many were scratched 
from the post list. Only seven were at the 
barrier when the starter sent them off 
into the mist and drizzle. Only one seemed 
to count. That was Reel Foot. He was 
running what trainers call a Billy Barton 
race, a smothering race, pulling away in 
great bounds at the start with a speed 
clearly geared to last to the finish. At 
the first mile he was four lengths in front. 
Brose Hover, even money favorite and 
last year’s winner, with seasoned Crawford 
Burton up, took a nasty fall at the sec- 
ond jump, but Burton had remounted and 
was coming on behind. Sea Soldier was 
running easily in second place. Well back, 
though still in it, were the black & white 
silks of Bostonian Sumner Pingree’s Sois- 
sons, ridden by Jack Skinner. 

Owners who had scratched their horses 
were not sorry about it as they watched 
the field go round the four-mile 22-jump 
course on Charles L. A. Heiser’s farm. It 
is no course for a brush horse; these are 
true U. S. fences, the hazards of a nation 
of timber-jumpers. It was boggy in the 
standing land and treacherous in the hol- 
low. Bunching himself for a_ take-off, 
Hubar slipped and his front legs crashed 
into one of those top rails no horse can 
take out and stay on his feet. Now Davis 
was taking off Sea Soldier’s wraps and the 
lean horse stretched out on the flat three 
jumps from home and passed Reel Foot. 
The two horses converged at the water, 
and then the thing that happens so often 
when a tired horse is taking a bad jump 
happened to Sea Soldier and Reel Foot at 
the same time: the riders checked a little, 
the horses made rough, desperate lunges 
to carry, and threw the men. All that 
Jockey Skinner on Soissons had to do was 
put the chestnut carefully over the brook 
and the shallow finish fence and down the 
midway to win. Reel Foot and Sea Soldier 
galloped riderless to the finish, Sea Soldier 
reaching the judges’ stand just behind the 
winner. Brose Hover took second in spite 
of his fall. For five minutes the judges 
stood around in the rain waiting for a 
third, but nothing came along. 
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Penn Relays 


In a cold, windy drizzle, in front of an 
uncomfortable crowd in raincoats with 
newspapers spread over their knees, ath- 
letes from 500 schools and colleges, goose- 
fleshed in their shorts, competed in the 
‘annual Penn Relays carnival at Phila- 
delphia. 

Decathlon. Weather has more effect on 
this than any other event, for all ten 
efforts of the decathlon must be made in 
one day. To perform ten feats of strength, 
speed and agility in one day is hard even 
with the sun shining. Weary, disheveled, 


TIME 


muscle-sore were the seven contestants at 
the day’s end, but for one man up went 
great cheers which he, wrapped in a 
blanket, acknowledged with a tired lift of 
his hand—cheers for Bernard (‘“Barney’’) 
Berlinger, Penn’s “one-man track team.” 
He had won the decathlon two years in 
succession and he won it again, hands 
down, as everyone knew he would, beating 

















Wide World 
BERNARD (“BARNEY”) BERLINGER 
His mother won a medal. 


his own carnival record in spite of bad 


-conditions. 


3ernard Berlinger, 21, 6 ft. 1 in., 193 
lb., captain of the Penn team, a student in 
the Wharton School of Finance, is a fair 
runner, a good jumper, a fine discus 
thrower, indoor intercollegiate _shot-put 
champion, and a pole vaulter so proficient 
that only a few specialists, shooters for 
world’s records, can beat him over the 
high bar. This year he wanted to break 
the world’s decathlon record and make 
sure of a place on the Olympic team. He 
felt he could do it if he got better at the 
1,500-metre run, his nightmare. Hundreds 
of points he has lost in the past by not 
being able to score in this event and in 
spite of all his practicing he only got 348 
out of it, bringing his total score to 7753.- 
6135.* This year he will be graduated 
from Penn, probably among the first ten 
in his class. He will go into his father’s 
ice business. He has not carried ice, as 
footballer Red Grange used to, to keep 
training. Instead, he goes to the woods, 
fishes for trout, hunts deer and bear. 
When he was small his mother received a 
Carnegie Medal for saving. the life of a 
hunter bitten by a rattlesnake in Penn- 
sylvania’s Pocono Mountains. 


One-mile Relay. The Penn team 
(Carr, Edwards, Steele, Healey) whirled 
away from all rivals, equaled in the 


*Decathlon scoring is based on the Olympic 
decathlon record for each event, valued at 1000 
points. Victory goes to the entrant who has the 
highest point total in all ten events. Present 
Olympic record holder: P. Yrjola of Finland 
with 8053.29. 
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muscle-stiffening air’ the 3 min. 18 sec, 
record made by Ted Meredith’s team in 
1915. 

Javelin-throw. Rope-sinewed George 
Williams of Hampton College, hitherto not 
famed, tossed 197 ft. 14 in., a new carnival 
record. 

Shot-put. Clarence Munn of Minnesota 
broke one of the oldest records of the meet 
when he sent the shot flying 48 ft. 73 in. 

480-yard Hurdle. The Yale team 
(Brereton, ‘Tritle, Lockwood, Devoe) 
made a new meet time of 1 min. 3%o 
sec., barely nosing out the fighting finish 
of Jack Keller of Ohio State. 

Point Standing. Penn and Ohio State 
tied, winning three major events apiece. 

ane Vrees 
Berg v. Canzoneri 


For some time, Tony Canzoneri, the 
frog-faced Brooklyn fighter who won the 
lightweight championship of the world 
from Al Singer, has been supposed to be 
washed out. Grounds for this belief: 
Canzoneri has dodged a return match with 
Billy Petrolle of Fargo, N. Dak., who gave 
Canzoneri a good pre-championship drub- 
bing. He was also supposed to be afraid 
of Jackie Berg, holder of the junior 
welterweight title, a Britisher noted for 
his courage, his windmill style, his ability 
to block punches with his chin. In Chicago 
last week, Berg and Canzoneri climbed into 
a ring, shook hands and started work, 
Canzoneri boxing nicely and Berg, short- 
armed and unable to land his dangerous, 
awkward swings, performing his specialty 
of chin-blocking. For two rounds Can- 
zoneri handed out punishment. At the 
start of the third round Canzoneri 
whammed a left to the Berg chin-block, 
hit him under the heart with a right, then 
straightened his right up to the jaw. Berg 
stood up at the count of seven and then 
collapsed. When his seconds brought him 
to, he wept. Canzoneri, one of those 
fighters who demonstrate elaborate affec- 
tion for a beaten opponent, also wept as 
he shook Berg’s hand—from happiness. 
He was still lightweight champion, and 
the National Boxing Association promised 
to recognize him as junior welterweight 
champion. 


Who Won 


@ The West Bromwich soccer team, 
watched by the Duke of Gloucester, Prime 
Minister MacDonald, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden and _ 90,000 
others wearing white and blue and shaking 
rattles and bells: the English Football 
Association Cup, by beating Birmingham, 
2 to I. 

@ The Chicago Cubs: 2 10—6 baseball 
game with the Pirates, principally by the 
work of Manager Rogers Hornsby who 
equaled the world’s record of three home- 
runs in one game: in the third inning with 
two on base; in the fifth with two on 
again; in the sixth with Kiki Cuyler on 
second base. 

@ Mrs. Payne Whitney’s Anchors Aweigh, 
son of Man o’ War: the Chesapeake Stakes 
at Havre de Grace, Md. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt Whitney’s Equipoise, favorite in win- 
ter books on the Kentucky Derby, dis- 
mayed the U. S. by coming in last. 

@ The Navy crew: an easy race with 
M. I. T., by two and a half lengths, at 
Annapolis. 
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TOO MUCH PLANT? NOT ENOUGH EARNING POWER? 


Multi-story plants, long obsolete;. 
scattered, inefficient Serer units. 
acres of floor space...yet bringing in ‘a 
poor profit yield! 

Such plants are “White Elephants;’” 
slow; cumbersome; trampling down profits. 
The remedy: Drastic changes that make 
plants their worth in profits. 


Engineering's Helping Hand 


Scores of manufacturers with White 
Elephants on their hands have sought the 





Easy VICTIM FOR COMPETITION 


. IS the Inefficient, defenseless ‘White 
Elephant .. . 


help of Austin Engineers; employed new ideas 
developed by Austin to infuse more earning 
power into their plants; reaped immediate 
dividends from the new plant investment. 


The New Order 


An outstanding example of revolutionary 
changes is seen in the three drastic steps taken 
by a well-known candy manufacturer. . . (1) 
Moved to a more central location (2) Built 
a totally different type of plant (3) In- 
augurated 100% straight-line production 
methods. 

Old plant consisted of four stories of a 
six-story building with bridge connection to 
third floor of an adjoining building. Oc- 
cupied 110,000 square feet floor space... 
produced 1,200,000 candy bars per day 

..600 employees—200 on three shifts. 
Located in the congested section of a city 
that was geographically “‘off center’ 
which meant a penalty for freight charges. 

New plant: located in Chicago suburb; 
designed and built by Austin; provides 
straight-line production and the most 
modern means of sanitation; excellent 
ventilation with ‘‘controlled conditions;’’ 
floods of daylight. Occupied slightly less 
floor space—100,000 square feet. . . pro- 
duced 3,000,000 bars per day. ..1,200 
employees—400 on three shifts. The new 
location takes advantage of the time element 
and makes substantial savings in freight 
charges. Results of the first step: 21% times 
the production in 11% less floor space. 

With recent plant additions. .. making a 
total of 115,000 square feet. ..this com- 


AUSTIN COMPANY 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


pany, with its 2,100 employees, 700 on three 
shifts, turns out 4,800,000 popular candy 
bars per day...a tremendous increase over 
former output at substantial savings in 
production costs. At the end of Austin’s 
seventh engineering contribution to the 
progress of this company in 6 years produc- 
tion had increased 41% times in practically 
the same amount of. .. yet totally different 
kind of, . . floor space. 


Straight-line Production 
turns trick 


A printing concern in a midwest city 
realized their plant was obsolete; profit 
dollars were elusive. Many columns prohib- 
ited straight-line production; caused back- 
tracking. Elevator service, light, ventilation, 
were poor and inadequate. 


Austin provided the remedy. Designed 
and built a one-story plant, out of the con- 
gested district—layed out for straight-line 
production —scientifically lighted and ven- 
tilated. Production now speeds ahead to 
meet modern demands; profits are on the 
up-and-up. 


‘*Controlled-Conditions’’ Plant 


No re-organization measure taking place 
in history today is so bold in conception. . . 
or will achieve such a revolutionary increase 
in plant efficiency. . .as the much-discussed 
windowless factory. ..the first “‘controlled- 
conditions” plant in industry—now under 
construction in the East. 


Three separate plants are being replaced 
by one integral unit—developed by Austin 
—and requiring but two-thirds of the orig- 
inal floor space. Anticipated savings in pro- 
duction costs will be considerably over 25% 


Why Swap Dollars? 


Is competition ‘closing in” on you? 
Playing a losing game when your plant runs 
at fractional capacity? Profits dwindling in 


spite of reduced overhead? Have “cutting 
corners” proved insufficient economies? 


A Progressive Step 


Let able Austin Engineers make an 
analysis of your present facilities. Their 
background and experience. ..their practi- 
cal application of new ideas. ..can serve you 
to decided ad- 
vantage. Their 
revolutionary 
developments 
in plant design 
and operation— 
applied to your 
problems—might 
materially in- 
crease your prof- 
its during 1931 
and for many 
years to come. 
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Undivided Responsibility 


Austin meets the modern building need 
with an all-inclusive service. Only one 
contract is needed; only one source of 
contact necessary. Merged are design, lay- 
out, engineering, construction and equip- 
ment into one functional control. The 
entire burden is lifted from your shoulders. 
Moreover, Austin guarantees a low total 
cost, definite completion date, covered by a 
penalty and bonus clause if desired, high 
quality of workmanship and materials. 

Why not ‘‘obey that impulse’”’ today at a 
time when you can make a strategic move 
at less cost than at any time during the 
past 15 years? Wire, write or use the con- 
venient memo below. Get Austin’s estimate 
on approximate costs—from the nearest 
Austin Office. 





4,800,000 CANDY BARS PER Day 
. in this modern straight-line production plant 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY =, 


NewYork Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Seattle Portland 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Engineering 7 
Newark 
The Austin Company of California, Ltd.: 
The Austin Company, Limited: Toronto and Vancouver, B. C. 


CLEVELAND 


Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 


Construction + 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland. We are tired of swapping dollars, we'd like to 


swap ideas with you—without obligation. Send interesting booklet 


“101 Questions”. We are interested in a 


sq. ft. Individual................. 
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The only street in the world 
that is paved with linoleum 


It’s in the “City of Light”— 
a city with streets you can walk 
on and full-size stores and 
offices you can enter—all within 
the walls of Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

Westinghouse maintains this 
permanent exhibit to show the 
most modern methods of lighting 
and equipping business, institu- 
tional and residential interiors. 
Interiors, as well as“‘streets,” are 
floored with Sealex materials. 


Certain floor areas called for 
heavy duty materials. Others 
demanded the quiet, comfortable 


Westinghouse representatives will be glad to 
show any interested executive through the 
“City of Light.” We suggest that you 
arrange to see this very practical exhibit, the 
next time you are in the vicinity. 

Also, write our Business Floors Department 
for full information on Sealex Floors. You will 
be interested in Bonded Floors—Sealex floor- 
ing materials backed by a Guaranty Bond. 


type of floor that increases employee 
efficiency. Some required de luxe, de- 
signed-to-order floors— the kind that 
impress customers. 

No matter how exacting your floor 
requirements may be, Sealex materials 
will satisfy you as completely as they 
did Westinghouse. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
General Office .... Kearny, N. J. 
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MILESTONES 
Married. John Lord Booth, son of 
U. S. Minister to Denmark Ralph Harman 
Booth; and Winifred May Wessel, daugh- 


| ter of Chilean Minister to Denmark 
| Harry Wessel; in Copenhagen. 


- ——e-—— 


Married. Ira Clifton Copley, 66, pub- 
lisher of Aurora (Ill.) Beacon News, Elgin 


| (Ill.) Courier, Joliet (Ill.) Herald News, 
| Illinois State Journal, San Diego Union 


and Tribune, onetime (1911-23) Illinois 
Congressman; and Mrs. Chloe Davidson 
Worley of Pasadena, Calif.; at Paris, 
France. Mr. Copley, whose first wife died, 
and bride began honeymooning on his 
yacht Happy Days. 


Honored. Frank Gillmore, president 
of the Actors’ Equity Association; with 
the annual gold medal of the American 
Arbitration Association “for distinguished 
service in the establishment of commercial 
peace through arbitration”; in Manhattan. 
Previous medalists: Steelman Charles M. 
Schwab, U. S. Ambassador to Cuba Harry 
F. Guggenheim, Manhattan Realtor 

| Frederick Brown, Rear Admiral Richard 
Evelyn Byrd. 
ai 


Elected. Dr. Preston A. Bradley, pas- 
tor of the Peoples Church of Chicago: 
to be president of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, of which he was a 
founder and director; succeeding Dr. 
George Edgar Vincent, retired president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation; in Chi- 
cago. Honorary president, re-elected: 
Herbert Clark Hoover. 


Suit Won. By Mrs. Dorothy Russell 

| Calvit, daughter of the late Actress Lillian 
Russell, who married the late Ambassador 
to Spain Alexander Pollock Moore: to 


| obtain a re-accounting of her mother’s 
estate and to withhold distribution of the 


| Ambassador’s $600,000 estate. Charge 
(upheld in Pittsburgh Orphans’ Court): 
that Ambassador Moore had “fraudu- 
lently acquired assets of his wife’s estate 
while acting as executor thereof.” Mrs. 
Calvit’s claim to one-half the Moore 
estate, under an alleged pre-nuptial agree- 
ment between her mother and step-father, 
will be adjudged after the estate has been 
accounted. 

Left. By Fred G. Nixon-Nirdlinger, 
Philadelphia theatre-owner who was killed 
last month by his wife in Nice (TIME, 
March 23); some $725,000, one-third of 
the income of which goes to Mrs. Char- 
lotte Nash Nixon-Nirdlinger, who now 
awaits trial for murder, the balance to 
their two children, a previous wife, and a 
secretary; the whole at last to charity. 

Died. August (‘Garry’) Herrmann, 
longtime (1903-27) president of the Cin- 
cinnati “Reds” baseball club (National 
League), chairman (1903-20) of the old 
National Baseball Commission which he 
controlled with the late “Ban” Johnson 
until a year before it was dissolved, spon- 
sor in 1905 of the first official World 
Series; after long illness; in Cincinnati. 
He was the third of baseball’s great pio- 
/neers to die within a month, following 
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AGE or OLDEST CAST IRON MAINS STILL 
IN SERVICE 1S GIVEN UNDER €ACK CITY 


* stars indicate cities in which oniGiwat 
cast iron gas mains are still in service 
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HE first cast iron gas mains that were laid in this city 
are still in service.” Such is the testimony of 31 promi- 
nent cities to the long life of cast iron pipe. Recent reports 
from 44 cities reveal that in over seventy per cent of these 
cities the original cast iron gas mains are still in service. 


The records of the 13 cities in which the original mains 
are no longer in service show that in every case they have 
been removed, not because they were worn out, but due 
to street construction or the need of larger capacities. 
Even in these cities the age of the oldest cast iron mains 
still in service averages over 63 years. 


Savings to the citizens of these 
many millions. 


44 cities run into 
For short-lived mains would have been 
worn out and replaced long since, and the cost reflected 
in higher rates or taxes. 


The reason for the long life of cast iron pipe is its 
effective resistance to rust. Cast iron is the only ferrous 
metal which will not disintegrate from rust. This 
characteristic makes cast iron pipe the most practicable 
for underground mains, for rust will not destroy it. 


It will pay you to take an active interest in the kind 
of pipe being used today for gas and water mains in 


GAS MAINS now in Use in 
BALTIMORE were injtalled when | 
ANDREW JACKSON was President: | 
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CAST LRON 
GAS MAINS 


le ‘ - 
in the United States 


your city. Cast iron pipe lasts a century. You can identify 
it by the “O-check” 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association offers taxpayers, engi- 


trade mark on every length. The 


neers and city officials information regarding the dura- 
bility, and hence the greater economy, of cast iron pipe 
for gas and water mains, as well as for sewers, road 
culverts and industrial needs. Address The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A 


Cast iron pipe bearing the ‘*Q-check’’ trademark is obtainable from the follow- 
ing leading pipe founders: Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 
N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; 


Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foun- 


Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
dry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 

© 1931, C. 1. P. R. Assn. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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Leviathan 


... to France and England 


AUGUST 1 


a 
_ 


MAY 9 : MAY 27 * JUNE 17 . JULY 4 . 


a” 


a 4 


i od 
Satiathan af Douthampton 


Smart folk off to the golf championships, the races and the thrills of Europe . . . bankers, 


diplomats, debutantes, and stars of sport and screen . . . sail with them on the Leviathan, 
wadlll's anguat ie, 

In salons, lounges, smoking rooms, game rooms, staterooms, everywhere, there is the Amer- 
ican flair for spaciousness, modern appointments and faultless service . . . Comfort at 5-day 
speed ... Brilliant Club Leviathan, Ben Bernie dancé orchestra, suppers and entertainment, 
without cover charge or check ... Pompeian swimming pool... Ship to Shore telephone 

. a renowned cuisine under the direction of a famous chef. 
FIVE FAMOUS CABIN LINERS—WEEKLY SAILINGS AT LOW FARES 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Hamburg 
GEORGE WASHINGTON . AMERICA . REPUBLIC 
PRESIDENT HARDING . PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Tourist Third Cabin accommodations as low as $105 one way, $185 round trip. Leviathan 
famous Grade A Tourist $122.50 one way, $216 round trip. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Paul W. Chapman, President 
For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Little Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 
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President Ernest Sargent Barnard of the 
American League and onetime President 
' Byron Bancroft (“Ban”) Johnson of the 
American League (Time, April 6). 

Died. James Paul Donahue, 45, Man- 
hattan stockbroker, famed roulette player, 
husband of Mrs. Jessie Woolworth Dona- 
hue who with Mrs. Helena W. McCann 
| and Barbara Hutton inherited the estate 
| (some $51,000,000) of the late Frank 
Winfield Woolworth (5¢ & t1o¢ stores); 
of acute uremia following an attempt at 
suicide with bichloride of mercury; in 
Manhattan. 

Died. Sir Cosmo Edmund Duff- 
| Gordon, 68, survivor of the Titanic dis- 

aster in 1912 with his wife, Lady Duff- 
Gordon (Lucy Sutherland), onetime 
London and Manhattan modiste (Lucile) 
| who is a sister of Novelist Elinor Glyn; 
in London. 





S 


Died. Rt. Rev. Richard Henry Nelson, 
71, retired bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Albany, -N. Y.; in 
Albany. ; 
| Died. Dr. Francis Xavier Dercum, 74, 

president of the American Philosophical 
| Society (oldest U. S. scientific associa- 
| tion, founded in 1727 by Benjamin Frank- 
lin), discoverer of the painful fatty disease 
| adiposis dolorosa, an eminent neurologist; 
| of heart disease; in Philadelphia, as he 
| was sitting in Franklin’s “ladder-chair’* 
and about to open the Society’s most 
| ambitious program, a survey, by three 
dozen speakers, of the current world. 





Died. Charles Augustus Peabody, 82, 
| real estate law authority, onetime (1906- 
27) president of Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, control of which he 
won after a prolonged, bitter fight with 
the late Stuyvesant Fish; in Manhattan. 

Died. Sir Edward Clarke, go, “Grand 
Old Man” of the British Bar, onetime 
(1886-92) Solicitor General, barrister in 
the baccarat cheating case in which 
| Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, figured 
(Time, March g) and the trial of Dr. 
Jarheson who led “Jameson’s Raid’’ into 
| the Transvaal in 1895; in London. In the 
| London Times appeared his obituary, 
| written by himself, describing his “very 
busy and very happy life” and revealing 
| that his income for 17 years averaged 
$952,500. 





Died. Igloo, 6, fox terrier, pet and mas- 
cot of Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd 

| on polar expeditions; of indigestion; in 
| Boston, Mass., after three veterinaries had 
| sought to save his life. Admiral Byrd, lec- 
| turing in Springfield, Ill., canceled an en- 
gagement, rushed to Chicago to charter 
an airplane. But Death had come to Igloo. 

| In Memphis, Tenn., continuing his tour, 
Admiral Byrd declined the offer of another 
dog. Said he: “Igloo cannot be replaced.” 


*Ingenious Franklin built a step-ladder into 
his leather library chair, whereby he could reach 
his highest book shelves. Another precious chair 
of the Society is the Windsor chair to which 
Thomas Jefferson fitted a writing board and in 
which he drafted the Declaration of Independ- 

' ence, 
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The LAST WORD in 
SALES PROMOTION 


Peicays almost every well- 
rounded advertising plan includes a 
phase of effort popularly called ‘‘sales 
promotion.’’ 

This is printed-selling levelled not at 
the public but at the trade—designed 


to win the trade’s special interest and 


sales support. 


However ingenious and effective such 


effort may be, it remains subordinate 
to one influence no merchant can ignore 


or misunderstand. 


The last word in sales promotion, now as 
always, is to have customers recognize, 


believe in, and prefer your brand of goods 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


contributes that sort of sales promotion 


to deserving products in a measure not 


approximated by any other publication. 


It has been doing it for years, for the 


leaders of American business, and it is 


doing it with record-success today! 


It offers the legitimate advertiser now, 
direct and privileged entry to the minds 
and pocketbooks of the foremost 
American families — that hub fthree- 
million-strong which turns the faste, 


thinking, buying of the nation. 


Within its matchless circulation 
waits that widespread public approval 


which can provide your merchandise 
with ‘‘sales promotion”’ of the most 


vitalizing kind. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





There are 365 days in al| J 


by “speeding up the weather,” roofing facts 


experimenting on the buyer 


8.45 A.M. Weather changing fast. Cold 
wave coming. The thermometer dives 

mercury almost lost in the bulb. 10° below 
zero... for nearly 2 hours. Now the ther- 
mometer shoots up—rain beats down. 
Thunderously. An inch of solid water 
every ten minutes. Suddenly the sun 
blazes out. Hot, almost instantly Aor. 
Winter’s frozen breath has changed to 
tropic heat—140° Fahrenheit. Water be- 
. nothing. Ultra Violet 
Rays spray invisible darts. The atmos- 


comes steam.. 


phere throbs like a pulse. 


1.45 P.M. Rain...once more. Two vio- 
lent hours of it. And then, with blazing tor- 
ment, therenewed fireof UltraViolet Rays 
that scorch and sear and burn through the 
long watches of thenight...morning again. 


** Suddenly out of 10° below zero came a tropical downpour ”* 


This action takes place within the cycle 
of every 24 hours. Not on the slopes of 
or the hot 
sands of the Sahara—but in New Jersey. 


Greenland’s icy mountains... 


Johns-Manville roofing materials are 
undergoing a J-M laboratory test—con- 
centrated weather. 

A year becomes a month in this remark- 
able laboratory. The forces of nature are 
duplicated, multiplied, within the area of 
a small room. Heat—but greater heat 
than most roofs are called upon to endure 
in actual use. Cold, but greater cold. Rain, 
but harder rain. Change—sudden change 
from heat to cold to heat again. Change, 
the deadliest foe of materials. 

Thus the stamina of each type of Johns- 
Manville roofing is constantly measured 


—kept standard. Thus new, more endur- 
ing materials are developed. Thus, in ap- 
praising the value and the endurance of 
Johns-Manville materials, certainty is 
substituted for guesswork. 

The laboratories at Manville, N. J.—one 
of the most complete and best equipped 
institutions of its kind in the world— 
exist for the purpose of answering, scien- 
tifically, the two vital questions that con- 
cern you when buying a roof. How will it 
stand up? How long will it last? 

Johns-Manville “speeds up the weath- 
er,” actually reproduces natural forces to 
determine these answers. And for what- 
ever purpose that roof serves—home— 
office building—factory —the exact answer 
is known in advance of purchase. 
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Sohns-Manville month .... 


are sifted from theories—without 


**Aviators flying Moline-ward are also grateful ’’ 


To perpetuate the 
HANCOCK-CLARKE HOUSE 


are American farmers and British troops traded pot shots for 
salvos on Lexington Green, the Hancock-Clarke house (already 
77 years old) was an architectural gem in that charming village. 
Recently the Lexington Historical Society present guardians, decided 
that a house so rich in historic interesc must no longer be exposed 
to unnecessary fire hazards. (23% of the fires which burn houses 
start on the roofs.) A roof was sought which would harmonize with 
the lines of the Hancock-Clarke house, give permanent protection 
against fire and weather. 


In Salem Shingles they found their mel- 
low, non-burning roof. Johns-Manville 
architects had labored long to develop a 
type of roof which would meet all modern 
requirements, without shouting, “New! 
Modern!” 


In the gray shades, Salem Shingles au- 
thoritatively reproduce the effect of the 
hand-hewn shingles of New England. In 
soft browns, greens, and reds, their useful- 
ness extends beyond any single architec- 
tural period. They are literally a new 
medium. Because they are made of asbes- 
tos fibres and Portland cement, they are 
not only fireproof, but everlasting. 


Johns-Manville 


Without shouting ‘‘New! Modern!’’ 


34 Acres of J-M Transite 


HEN the International Har- 
vester Company decided to 

put 44 acres under one roof at 
Moline, IIl., J-M Transite was se- 
lected—not only for the roof, but 
for the walls of the vast warehouse. 
Transite, famed in industry for 
more than 25 years, was developed 
by J-M engineers from mineral 
products—asbestos fibres and 
Portland cement. They wanted a 
material which would do the work 
of corrugated iron, but do it better. 
When they finished their work, 
Transite and corrugated iron re- 
sembled each other only in form. 
Beyond that, the similarity 
ceased. Asbestos fibres and Port- 


land cement combined under a 
pressure of over 300,000 pounds to 
the square foot to produce a ma- 
terial that is dense, homogeneous. 
It won’t burn, rust, rot. It isn’t 
affected by fumes. It doesn’t warp 
or crack under exposure. Nobody 
knows how long it will last, but 
certainly as long as the age-old 
minerals in it. 


So the International Harvester 
Company has 34 acres of perman- 
ently protected space that will 
never cost a penny for upkeep... 
Aviators flying Moline-ward are 
also grateful for the selection of 
Transite. A 34-acre white spot is 
a landmark not easily overlooked, 


**Re-roofer Peck will hold a celebration ”’ 


OLD STATE CAPITOL 


starts life anew 


EVENTY years ago the roof of the State House at 
Montpelier, Vt., was sheathed with metal. Last year, 


Johns-Manville Rigid 


Roofinsul was spread over the 


weather-worn corroding metal. On top of this a J-M 
Super Class A Asbestos Roof was laid. 

The roofer, Nelson Peck, Johns-Manville Approved 
Contractor in Montpelier, inspected the handiwork of 
his men on completion of the job. “It’s a good re-roofing 


Controls 


HEAT, COLD, SOUND 


Protects against 


job,” said Peck, 46 years in the business. “I’m planning 
to hold a celebration when this new roof is 25 years old.” 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 


FIRE AND WEATHER 





ARE YOU 
GOING TO 
EUROPE? 


‘tone send for our free 
book which has been written for you by an 
organization with fifty years’ experience in 
foreign travel. Send for it today. It is free and 
places you under no obligation. 


Not a booklet or a leaflet but a 104-page 
manual of travel, covering these subjects: 


WHAT THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


Planning a Trip - Our European Staff 
Passports & Other Formalities 


GREAT BRITAIN - FRANCE 
ITALY - GERMANY - ETC. 


All this well-illustrated book will be intensely 
valuable to you—but especially at this time we 
call attention to our Individual Travel Service in 
Europe. The men in this department of our com- 
pany will buy your steamship tickets, make 
reservations at hotels, engage guides and auto- 
mobiles wherever you need them, and make 
things pleasant for you in every country and 
city or town you visit. This is done by the ex- 
clusive Raymond-Whitcomb organization of 
“Regional Directors’’ abroad, who are literally 
traveling offices of experts, at the service of our 
patrons in Great Britain and on the Continent. 


We hope that this year you will add your 
name to the long list of experienced travelers 
who rely upon Raymond-Whitcomb to take 
all the travail out of travel. Call at our nearest 
office—or send for the manual, “Raymond- 
Whitcomb Guide to European Travel.” 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1601 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 176 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 421 Book Building, Detroit, Mich. 230 Post 
St., SanFrancisco, Cal. 423 West Fifth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB, 126 Newbury St., Boston 


Send me, free and without obligation, your Guide to 
Europeen Travel. 


Neme 





Address 


TIME 





| EDUCATION | 


Slaves for Sale 
“Go to your room!” is a command 


every Yaleman. 
mony which takes place under Yale’s elms 
on the third Thursday in every May is 
always fully reported in metropolitan 





| newspapers, any outsiders are well aware | 


of the tense excitement, the sense of a 


noble and picturesque tradition that comes | 
to Yale on Tap Day. But there was once | 


a time when Yale’s four Senior Societies— 


| Skull & Bones, Scroll-& Key, Wolf’s Head, | 


Elihu Club—were taken more seriously 
than now. In that day Yale would have 
shuddered if its dean had said, as Dean 
Clarence Whittlesey Mendell said three 
years ago: “[The Senior Societies] must 
face the charge that the Senior Society 
| men are no longer, through the Frater- 
| nities, establishing standards which in 
themselves justify their existence.” And, 
although there have always been periodic 
| outbursts against the “social system,” no 
| one would have taken the Yale Alumni 
Weekly seriously if it had called Tap Day, 
as it did last fortnight, ‘‘a barbarous and 
juvenile exhibition of bad taste and worse 
manners.” 

The Weekly demanded a “new and dif- 
ferent Yale society system, based on... 





| new conditions and on those about to be 


inaugurated under the _ eleven-college 
| House Plan] system.” Pointing out that 
“from a modern class of over 500 men, 
obviously no selection of 45 (and includ- 
ing the Elihu Club, which has fallen into 
the system, 60) men can longer be possible 
on the old basis,” it reprinted a ‘‘coura- 
geous” letter written to the Yale Daily 


| News by Wilder Hobson, a 1928 member 


of Scroll & Key. 
In his time an able chairman of the Yale 
Literary Magazine, Keysman Hobson 


wrote: “I hazard the guess that Tap Day 
| is doomed, along with the antimacassar, 
| the wall motto, and the works of Sarah 
| Orne Jewett. ... 


“The true value of the Society... 
lies in its encouragement of understand- 


| ing between man and man. Internally this | 


holds good; externally it discourages un- 
derstanding about as effectively as the 
most 
marches solemnly through the night 


and disappears into forbidding shrines | 


where its rites are apparently joined by 





| representatives of the colored race.” 


Last week the Weekly continued its 
attack, said “its importance warrants full 
discussion by the Yale public.” And in 
The Harkness Hoot, newest, most forth- 
right of Yale journals, appeared “The Elks 
in Our Midst,” by Richard S. Childs, Yale 
junior, suggesting that the Senior Societies 
be abolished by boycott, that the Junior 
class refrain from appearing “like slaves 
for sale upon the campus on Tap Day.” 
The Yale Daily News, edited by juniors, 
and whose chairman is automatically in 
line for tapping, had printed Keysman 


| Hobson’s letter, and reprinted the Weekly | 
| editorials. Last week, making no mention 


of Societies, it said: “We can only say 





if it presented both sides of an argument.” 


whose meaning is portentously familiar to | 
And, because the cere- | 


fuliginous medieval cabal. ... It 





that the Hoot would be more palatable if | 
| it always had good taste, and more useful | 
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An Old-W orld A tmosphere in 
a Gorgeous M ountain Setting 
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MANOIR 
RICHELIEU 


Murray ‘Bay, ‘Province of Quebec 


V AKING at dawn with the scent 

of balsam and the tang of the sea 
filling your bedroom, you may watch 
the serene light of the sunrise trans- 
forming the vast reaches of the St. Law- 
rence River. That gilded, becalmed 
schooner might be Jacques Cartier’s 
“La Grande Hermine’’ lying-to in the 
bay—the thought belied by the faint 
plume of smoke from a distant ocean 


grey-hound headed for Quebec. 


At the breakfast table—the river you 
caught sleeping now defiantly blue, its 
waters dancing beneath the opened case- 
ments—you plan your day. Around on 
the famous Manoir links, high up in the 
hills, or a few sets of tennis on won- 
derful en-tout-cas courts, followed by a 
plunge in the large outdoor swimming 
pool where at noon-day fashionable 
Murray Bay foregathers. In the after- 
noon, perhaps a drive in the picturesque 
countryside or a gallop through wooded 
bridle paths before dressing for dinner. 
Later, dancing, and a stroll on the 
terrace beneath the stars and the pale 
flicker of the northern lights. 

We would like tosend you an illustrated 
booklet describing the beauty and a 
little of the history of this northern 
varadise in French-Canada. A pamph- 
ioe entitled “‘Freedom from Hay-Fever 
at Murray Bay” may also interest you 
orafriend. Both will be mailed gladly 
on request. 


CANADA 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 
OPERATING A FLEET OF LUXURIOUS PASSENGER 
STEAMERS FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO THE SAGUENAY 


Agents in the Leading Cities of Canada and the 
United States . .. or your own Tourist Agent 
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Sales Manager or Cheer 
«s Leader? 


A\" f 


= one door marked “Sales 
Manager” sits a man who is really just 
a glorified cheer leader. He gets up 
trick sales contests. He writes pep 
letters. He calls his men into the 
office and says, “Now boys, we’ve got 
to produce!” He tells them why they 
should work their heads off for dear 
old Jones Incorporated ... but he 
can’t tell them how! 


Behind another door marked 
“Sales Manager” sits a man who tells 
his salesmen what to do, when to doit, 
and just how it should be done. 

Basically different men? Not nec- 
essarily! Pep and enthusiasm are 
important ... but they were never a 
substitute for facts. 

Acme Visible Records find the facts, 
signal them to your attention, and 
actually force action. You'll know 
more about a salesman’s territory and 
customers than the man does himself. 
Acme shows what Customer Smith 
buys; what and when he should buy; 
what he bought last; what he buys 
from competitors and should buy 
from you; how frequently he turns 
each item. 

And when you back your sales force 
up with that kind of information... 
they’ll step right out and produce the 
kind of results you're after! 

Acme Visible Records don’t stop at 
stepping up sales. Their field of ac- 
tivity is as broad as business itself. 


TIME 


We've got a book called, “Business 
Success and Contributing Factors.” 
No fireworks about it. Just a com- 
mon sense compilation of Acme’s 
general and specific abilities .. . the 
value of Acme in sales, production, 
inventory, stock, credit, accounting 
and every other department in any 
size or type of business. You ought to 
have this book, and you can have it 
now. It’s free. Use the coupon. 


Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Acme Visible 


Records 


PROFIT BUILDERS OF MODERN 


INDUSTRY 


3 


T. 5-31 
THE ACME CARD SYSTEM CO. 
5 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


(] Without obligation send me your 
book “Business Success and Contribut- 
ing Factors.” 

(_] Have an Acme Man call. 

Name 


Firm Name 


Address 





City. sill 
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TIME 


BANFE ... aud Summer 
with a kick in tt! 


8 dir altitude works like a string of quick ones—everything you see and do 


has more color, more thrill . . . Golf on a mile-high, $350,000 course—bent 
grass greens before you, 8000-foot peaks behind, and a $100,000 Clubhouse at 
the “19th” hole. . 


plunge to make you feel like a cool million. Saddle horses and mountain ponies 


. Two huge swimming pools— warm sulphur, or a glacial 


— fine red tennis courts— Swiss guides for the upper levels — motor trips that 
would sell for a dollar a yard back East— chefs who build menus to match — 
orchestras to spin mountain moonlight into 

sheer magic—the Musical Cruisaders, 2 

resident Light Opera Company... 

Here’s a far-flung, jeweled world 

set in the middle of fifty Switzer- 

lands . . . waiting to be explored. 
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Come up this 


Summer and stay! 


Special monthly rates, Euro- 
pean Plan for typical room 
with bath, sengle—$8 up per 
day, double—$12 up. Period 
suites for two, $28 up. 
Special servants’ quarters. 
Room rates about 20% lower 
during May, June, Sept. But 
arrange for all summer long. 
American Plan also, May 15 

June 15andSept. 7 to 30, for 
stay oneweekor longer,room 
with bath and meals, single, 
$10 per day; double, $18 per 


Banff Springs Hotel and The bow valley day. Hotel opens May 15th. 


Lustenin to the Musical Cruisaders—on WJZand 
affiliated stations (N. B.C.) every Wednesday 
evening—8:30 to 9:00, Eastern Daylight Time. 





SPRINGS—A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


OFFICES 
1500 Locust St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
71 E. Jackson Biva. 
CHICAGO 


344 Madison Ave. 405 Boylston St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
338 Sixth Ave. 1010 Chester Ave. 

PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


14th & N. Y. Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


675 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Offices in other large cities. Also reservations, rates, information from hotel manager. 


LOW FARE EXCURSIONS=—PACIFIC COAST TOURS, ALASKA, CONDUCTED TOURS 


160 Pear! St. 
BUFFALO 
412 Locust St 
ST. LOUIS 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Nerve 


At Atlanta, Ga., A. E. Shipp, structural 
steel worker, sued Central Railway of 
Georgia for $75,000 because, since one of 
their locomotives hit his automobile, he 
has suffered from loss of his nerve in the 
practice of his trade. Said he: “When I 
stood on a beam and was hoisted out . . . 
190 ft. above the water... my face 
broke out in a cold sweat.” 


——e 


| Lightning 


At Montreal, John Moraine, who had 
been paralyzed in his legs for three 


| months, saw lightning strike his home and 


ran away quickly. 
Trophy 

In Palatka, Fla., H. F. Underwood, jew- 
eler, sold a handsome golf trophy to 


| Palatka Country Club. No golfer, he was 


offered a “duffer’s handicap” to play in 
the club tournament. He borrowed a set 
of clubs, won back the trophy. 


Spartan 
At Chicago Mrs. Mary Mellas, a native 


| of Sparta, gave a pint of her blood to her 
| 5-year-old daughter late one night, gave 
| birth to another daughter the following 
| morning. 


Crier 
At Peekskill, N. Y. Roswell Moshier, 
walked through the streets crying 
“Dynamite! Dynamite!” He had found 


| 40 sticks of it in a burlap bag on the high- 


way, thought he might capitalize his find. 
A policeman stopped him. 


That 

At Los Angeles, Willie Soslofsky, 13, 
was arrested for shooting Nicholas Duane, 
15. Said he: “We pulled a half-dozen 
holdups. Then ... we both jumped for 
the gun. But I beat him to it. And that’s 
that.” 


— 


o 


| Baldassare 


At Waterloo, N. Y. Barbers James Bal- 
dassare and William Menzer raced to see 
how many heads of hair each could clip 
in the shortest length of time. Baldassare 
won by cutting 23 heads in 1 hr., 33 min., 
41 sec. 


Vanishment 


At Lake Forest, Ill. Rose Wiggin, 4, and 
Sally Wiggin, 6, after reading a great 
number of fairy stories, stripped, coated 


| themselves with their mother’s vanishing 


cream, ran downstairs into a formal, adult 
dinner-party under the impression that 
they were invisible. 


63 ,0O00,000,000,000,000 

At Champaign, Ill. Professor Frank G. 
Dickinson divided a standard billiard table 
into 398,000 blocks, calculated that there 
are 63,000,000,000,000,000 (quadrillion) 
possible billiard shots. 
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GOLFERS, READ AND REJOICE! 
al 
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et 
_. is the distance of bygone days? Where are the far-flung drives 

of yesteryear? Right in the new 1931 Kro-Flite! Yes, except in the teeth 
ve ; ie of a gale, the Kro-Flite is just as long in the new size as it was in the old—and 
res j that is plenty long. And riding with the wind, it’s longer! 

ng The proof? The Driving Machine proves that the Kro-Flite retains its distance 
in the new 1931 specifications. It also proves that the Kro-Flite is the only golf 
ball that does. Every ball was tested. And every other ball was shorter in the new 

a size than in the old. Only the Kro-Flite can honestly offer you 1930 distance 

nd ” in 1931! 

“ ji The reason? Thank Kro-Flite’s patented cover. That cover, unlike any other, 
permits refinements in manufacture that compensate for distance-decreasing larger 
size and lighter weight. 

a Thank that cover twice. For it also makes Kro-Flite the toughest ball the game 

ne, has ever known. 

or ~~ As far as we know, the closest thing to Kro-Flite’s great achievement is found in 

t's i % ; the Spalding Ball. The Spalding Ball is just a trifle behind its 1930, old-size distance. 

i > But it’s longer than any other new-size ball—it’s still the world’s longest golf ball! 
if you’re given to topping at times, play the Kro-Flite. It’s the toughest of 

- them all. It can’t be cut. If you are in the privileged low-handicap class, play the 

lip Spalding —the Ball of the Champions. Your Professional— or any Spalding 

. Dealer or Spalding Store will supply you. Either ball—75 cents. © 1991, a... s. « Bros. 
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The Inter-Mountain Highway at Logan Pass 
It’s go-as-you-please 
and do-what-you-wish 
in Glacier Park! up here 


on the cool crest of the continent you 
do the things you want to do! Ride 
skyline trails that lead to high adven- 
ture or let the glory that is Glacier 
Park drift past your bus or launch. Fish, 
golf, or camera-hunt for sunsets and 
mountain goats, glaciers and pa- 
. £ pooses. It's the Old 

West waiting for you! 

Write Great Northern 

Vacations, St. Paul. 


TheNew EMPIRE BUILDER 
tc GLACIER PARK 


| cates the decline of the cycle.” 











TIME 
ph cas ark 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 
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RP inden’ Renarkubla 


Invention Solves the 


Said British Writer Cosmo Hamilton: | 


“The younger generation of men has got 
the rickets. . . . Man should be a beauti- 
ful creature. 
The present transcendency of women indi- 
He illus- 
trated his point as follows: “Once there 
were two frogs. ... Hopping over the 


| grass, they arrived at a dairy. Excited 


and curious, they hopped to the edge of 
a vat of cream. He. 


in and began to kick. And in the morning 


| the dairyman found her, weary but tri- 


umphant, sitting on top of a pat of butter.” 

Sidney Franklin (Frumkin), Brook- 
lyn matador, after receiving a good-luck 
charm from the Jewish Theatrical Guild 
of Manhattan, sailed back to Spain for 
more bullfights. 


Y 


Romping with schoolmates at Andover, 
Ringgold Wilmer (“Ring”) Lardner 
Jr., 14, son of the writer, fell from a third- 
story window, broke his shoulder. 

Objecting to such placards as: BABE 
RUTH QUITS; BABE RUTH GOING 


| OUT OF BUSINESS, George Herman 


sued one Abraham 


(“Babe”) Ruth 


| Nocks, purchaser (for $1,100) of the Babe 


Ruth’s Shop for Men Inc. on Broadway, 
Manhattan. Mr. Ruth’s complaint said 
that the defendant’s use of his name was 
of a “vulgar, blatant type, repugnant to 


| good taste.” 


After news had leaked out that Idaho’s 
Senator William Edgar Borah had ob- 
tained employment in Russia for a jobless 
young U.S. engineer, the Senator was 


deluged with requests for similar service. 


—— 
O, 


Returning to her Windsor, Ont. hotel 


| from a party, Lady Mary Heath, famed 
| British aviatrix, stopped her car in traffic 
| when she bruised her arm trying to switch 


on the automatic windshield wiper. A 
constable arrested her, jailed her overnight 
on a charge of drunkenness. She told re- 
porters: “Honor bright, I wasn’t drunk. 
Why, I wasn’t even cheery. ... I had 
two beers and a small whiskey at the 
party, and everyone knows that one can’t 
become intoxicated on that!” 


° 


| Racing by airplane from Roosevelt 
Field, N. Y. to the bedside of his father 

| in Florida, Editor Bolton Mallory of 

| Life ran into a heavy rainstorm, was 


forced down at Winston-Salem, N. C. 


—_©>——_ 


Charles Gates Dawes, U. S. Ambas- | 
sador to the Court of St. James’s, obtained | 


a leave of absence from his post to return 
to Chicago, apparently to help his brother 
Rufus promote the 1933 World’s Fair. 
For the same reason that Albert Ein- 
stein came to the U. S.—to peer into the 
Universe from Earth’s chief eye, Mt. Wil- 
son Observatory at Pasadena—Sir James 
Hopwood Jeans, Britain’s great descrip- 


. . tumbled in, | 
struggled a bit and died. But she jumped | 


STEEL SHAFT Problem 


OW for the first time a one-piece steel 
shaft has been perfected that actually 
duplicates the finest hickory in shape, whip 
and feel—and, in addition, has all the ad- 
vantages of spring steel. 


The Hy-Power Steel Shaft 


Thousands of golfers already are marvel- 
ling at the sweet feel, the added distance 
and greater accuracy they get with these 
new Steel-Shafted Kroydon Irons. Perfect 
individual shafts in everlasting steel for 
every different club in a matched set. Rust- 
proof, non-reflecting, chromium | plate. 
Guaranteed even against breakage. 


Shock-Absorbing Joint 


The Hy-Power Shaft is fused into the 
clubhead with “Kroydon Metal’’—soft, 
shock-absorbing and everlasting. No steel- 
to-steel contact. The head ean’t work loose. 


New ‘‘Muscle-Back” Blades 


Kroydon Irons for 1931 areall new models, 
especially designed for the new ball. The 
weight is centered @t the back of the short, 
deep-faced blades to put punch in your 
shots. You'll get distance that no other 
irons will give you. 


The Only Matched Irons 
That Stay Matched Forever 
Kroydon Irons have hardened steel soles 
which cannot nick and which require no 
grinding with consequent loss of weight. 
They are rustproof and stay matched forever. 


New Wood Models 


Built to give distance with the new ball. 
Leading professionals now using these new 
Kroydon deep-faced woods consider them 
the finest ever manufactured. 


Man should be dominant. | 


Sold by Pros and at Leading Stores 
Matched Irons—Sets of 5, 6, 8, 9 or 10— 
$41.75 to $100. Individual Irons, $5 to 
$10, Matched Woods, $30 to ; 
Individual Woods, $5 to $25. 


A Cross section of hosel of the new 
™ Muscle-Back"’ Kroydon Irons, 


B Soft metal insulation fusing 
steel shaft and club-head. 
Prevents hand shock. 


® 
\ 


CGwily-Power Steel Shaft. An ex- ff 
elusive Kroydon Patent. ? 


Write to The Kroydon Co., 
Dept. T, Maplewoad,N. J., 
for “Billy Kroydon’s” in- 
teresting Booklet en Golf. 


Kroydon 


Clubs for Better Golf — 
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tive mathematician, arrived with his wife 
in Manhattan and hurried to a transconti- 
nental train. He was interviewed con- 
cerning his postulation that the Universe 
is running down. “How soon?” asked the 
reporters. ‘It won’t be soon,” he replied. 
“A million million years is a long time.” 

Robert Nelson Stanfield, onetime 
U. S. Senator from Oregon, was seriously 
injured by an automobile near Hunting- 
ton, Ore. Witnesses told this story: Mr. 
Stanfield came upon John Stringer, fore- 
man of a sheep-ranch, who had parked his 
car near where some one had cut a wire 
fence. An altercation arose as to who had 
cut the fence and whether or not it should 
be closed before Stringer could drive 
through. Suddenly Stringer climbed into 
his car, let in the clutch and, spurting, 
ran Mr. Stanfield down. 


~~ 


From a group of Girl Scouts, their 
famed “Buffalo” (Mrs. Herbert Clark 





Wide World 
“BUFFALO” 
What can she say? 


Hoover) received a sun-dial on which was 
inscribed: My face only marks the sunny 
hours; what can you say of yours? 

Federal Judge John M. Woolsey put an 
end to the $2,250,000 suit for plagiarism 
brought by Authoress Gladys Adelina 
Selma Lewis (‘Georges Lewys”) against 
Playwright Eugene O’Neill, his pub- 
lishers and the Theatre Guild. Miss Lewis 
had charged that in O’Neill’s Strange In- 
terlude the motif of “selective parent- 
hood” was stolen from her privately 
printed book The Temple of Pallas- 
Athenae, which pictured a temple in Paris 
at which perfect young males are—in 
Judge Woolsey’s words—‘“kept at stud as 
professional fathers.” Playwright 
O'Neill’s lawyers easily convinced the 
court he had never heard of Author Lewis 
or her book until reading in the Paris 
Herald of her suit. 

H. R. H. Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf 
of Sweden underwent an operation for 
hernia at Sophiahemmet Hospital, Stock- 
holm. 
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| anything else, is responsible for the consistent preference shown by trans- 


WING HOW' 


The accumulation of 91 years of experience in 





steamship management . . . probably as much as 


| atlantic passengers for Cunard...a preference that has been decidedly 
and definitely demonstrated for the last eight years, when Cunard ships 
| year after year have carried a larger number of people than any other 


line or group of lines. 


It is this “knowing how", which you sense in countless “different” ways 
. +. in the comfort, the atmosphere, that pervade a Cunarder . . . in the 
unlimited a la carte menu, without extra charge... in the deft competence 
of stewards long trained in Cunard traditions . . . in that restful, 


ease-ensuring feeling, that you can speak English... and be understood. 


A Cunard crossing saves you not hours merely .. . but days . .. owing 


to an almost daily service... 123 sailings to Europe between April 1st 


and August 16th... with every type of accommodations available, from 





the ultra-luxurious to the modest. 


And, not least of all, there is the importance of value for your money 


.» » the utmost possible, always, via Cunard. 


Not content with past glories and achievements... Cunard announces the building of the 
new Super-Cunarder that will write a fresh chapter in the history of transatlantic travel. 


Carry your funds in Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 


Your Local Agent or The Cunard Steam Ship Co., Lid., 25 Broadway, New York 


CU NAR 


| 
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Rattle Racket 
The Wisconsin Legislature last week 
passed a bill requiring that, to collect the 
State’s bounty of s5o¢ per rattlesnake, | MERCURY EMBLEM 
snake-hunters must produce not only the 
rattle but at least one-half of the rattle- 
snake. Occasion for the measure was a h no 
racket: hunters were cutting off rattles, efore you Sé 
turning snakes loose to grow more. More 
gg Oo Z Zoe cyt dangerous than rattling rattlesnakes are 


bn s 
z tn S 


Aaa ae ‘FLOWERS /y WIRE 
For the first time in seven years, New 8 


e | 
S e rvil 7 - | York City’s health authorities, intent on 
| stamping out house flies, last week took 
Local to You 


a census of all the horses within their | 


| province. The total counted was 22,156,| ™ You will want to send Mother 


as compared with 50,053 in 1924. In the flowers on Motuer’s Day, May 10 
total, however, were included 1,729 saddle- . 
horses, an increase of 25% in the past two | —even though the length of the land 
years. 


Mo, 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 
your vicinity. They are not sent from 
Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


PORTLAND, ME. 
BOSTON ... WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
TORRINGTON 
WESTPORT 
STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY ...SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO ... TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
ORANGE... MADISON 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND...DAYTON 
TOLEDO...COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE 
LEXINGTON 
PADUCAH ... DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ATLANTA... 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 
TULSA 
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Goose 


Recently Mrs. Amelia Facteau was pass- | ™ And thanks to the guaranteed 
ing the Washington, D. C. home of a Mrs. 
Rose Regland. Suddenly a huge blue goose 
sprang out upon Mrs. Facteau, knocked | the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
her down, bit and scratched her severely. | 
Last week a court decreed that Mrs. Reg- | 
land must pay Mrs. Facteau $50 damages. | by wire with perfect assurance. 
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| Ant Facts 
When the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia last week presented its| bonded F. T. D. member by the 
| Leidy Medal to Dr. William Morton | 
Wheeler, internationally famed zodlogist, | 
| longtime Dean of the Bussey Institution 
for Research in Applied Biology at | ™ You will appreciate the protection 
Harvard, he replied with a lecture on the 
subject in which he had been doing medal- 
worthy work: ants and their queens. Some | Day, but every time you “Say il 
of his more curious ant facts: ' 7 ¥ “ 
There is an ant queen who has a pocket with Flowers. 4 
in her head and combs on her feet. 
After her travels through dirt, she combs 
her body for earth with which to grow a 
| garden of fungus in her pocket. When she Gor Distant Flower Deliveries 
has found a crevice in which to set up . , 
| housekeeping, she deposits the garden be THE F.T.D.“* MERCURY’? WAY 
| side her, fertilizes it by breaking some of IS GUARANTEED ] 
her own eggs. When the rest of the eggs 
| hatch into worker-ants, they assume the | 
task of tending the garden. 
| There is an ant queen of another species | 
| who, contemplating a nuptial flight, as- 
| sembles a horde of worker-ants around 
her, carries them around on her strong 
legs to care for the children when they 
shall be born. The children are so numer- 
ous and tiny she cannot tend them herself. | » 
A third type of ant has golden hair. On | yy | a 
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| the golden hair is a substance agreeable 
to worker ants. Therefore the golden- tor 
haired queen may invade a_ brunette Micropt 
queen’s province at will; the workers will 
flock to the invader; ants prefer blondes. ‘ 
A fourth type of ant queen is subject z sneeze W 
to rapacious attacks from the workers of ai Tense me 
a family that is no kin. Like an army they vl : 5 »» Then 
attack the citadel, penetrate to the queen’s ; 
chambers, seize her. For 45 days, more MLK. AG Monitor 
or less, they are engaged in sawing off her ) ide vd Hollywe 
B oe pone nate + <\ | head. When that is accomplished, they a> : 
President and General Manager : ead. en that is accompushed, 2 
install their own queen over the sub- 
jugated ant city. 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “OK!” for the pause that refreshes in the produc’ 
tion of “War Nurse." Painted from an actual scene showing, left to right: 
Anita Page, Director Edgar Selwyn, Robert Montgomery and Marie Prevost. 
e B ea S H 
“ J ” 
<0 / Means 
e 


the pause that refreshes 


"“" NTERLOCK!"* commands the Direc- 

I tor» »Silence» »Cameras turn» » 
Microphones record » » No sound but 
the actors’ voices » » A cough ora 
sneeze would wreck the picture» » 
Tense moment on top of tense moment 
»» Then at last the voice from the 
Monitor Room says: “‘OK!”’ And in 
Hollywood this means the pause that 


OVER 


refreshes. Everybody sighs relief. Ice- 
cold Coca-€ola is served. Stars, direc- 
tors, Camera men and extras—all taste 
its tingling deliciousness and relax 
with a cool after-sense of refresh- 
ment. Thus they come up smiling for 
the next set. And (because all the 
world’s a stage) so can you in the part 
you play in a busy day. 

NINE MILLION A 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The crystal- 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola 
bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, 
filled and sealed air-tight without the touch of 
human hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN ~-Grantland Rice - Famous 
Sports Champions -*—*—Coca-Cola Orchestra 
“®-Wed., 10:30 p. m. Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time —x—Coast to Coast N B C Network -* 
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AERONAUTICS 


Uncle Tony 


No better formula is known for exploit- 
ing an autobiography than to provoke a 
squabble between the autobiographer and | 
some other celebrity. Even the well-told 
story of so florid a subject as Anthony 
Herman Gerard (“Uncle Tony”) Fokker* 
wou!d have created no great splash when it 
appeared last week had not the book con- 
tained some acid comments by Fokker 
about Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
and had not an astute press-agent pre- 
advised newsmen of those comments. The 
book made headlines last week for the 
passages in a scant ten pages. 

Byrd’s failure to take off for France be- 
fore Lindbergh did is the first object of 
Fokker’s scorn. Concerning the flight it- 
self (in the Fokker-built America), Fokker 
dwells upon what airmen already knew: 
that the ability and steady nerve of Pilot 
Bernt Balchen were largely—if not solely 
—responsible for the right-side-up landing 
of the plane near Ver-Sur-Mer in France 
and the escape of the crew. Here he itali- 
cizes a sentence from Byrd’s own book 
Skyward: “Balchen happened to be at the 
wheel.” 

A cause for Fokker’s rancor suggests it- 
self earlier in the same chapter, where he 
tells of selling his first tri-motored plane 
to Byrd for the latter’s North Pole flight 
of 1926 “on condition that the Fokker 
name would be left on it. Edsel Ford had 
liberally financed Byrd, still, I was some- 
what surprised to hear later that the 
Fokker had somehow become Josephine 
Ford.” 

Sought out by newshawks last week, the 
scattered crew of the America made char- 
acteristic comments. Said Byrd in Little 
Rock, Ark.: “I have no objection to Mr. 
Fokker’s saying that Balchen did the better 
job on the transatlantic flight than I did. 
I have always felt that way myself.” Said 
Bernt Balchen, shy by nature and em- 
barrassed by his present position as a 
Fokker testpilot: ‘I don’t know where 
Tony got all his information; but there 
are no mistakes in it.” From Noville in 
Los Angeles: “Byrd commanded, and the 
rest of us, including Balchen, took orders. 
Acosta was the best flyer aboard.” From 
Acosta in New York: “If I had anything 
to say to Tony I'd say it to his face.” 
According to the New York Evening 
Graphic, Acosta also said: “So far as An- 
thony Fokker and his book are concerned, 
he can go to hell.” 

Of greater consequence than _ this 
squabble is the story of the Java-born 
Dutch boy who “grew up with flying” to 
become one of the world’s foremost build- 
ers of aircraft. The outlines of his success- 
story are well known. Not so familiar are 
details of Fokker’s experience as builder 
of the German fighting planes which, for 
atime, raked the skies clear of Allied air- 
craft. When the War broke out Fokker 
was a Dutch citizen in Germany, building 
Planes for the German army. He had 

*FLyinc DutcuMan, by Anthony H. G. Fok- 
ker and Bruce Gould—Henry Holt & Co. ($3). 

tExcept in the New York Times, loyal friend 
and backer of Byrd, which relegated the dis- 
Paraging statements to a few sentences at the 
end of its article. 
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** Barnacle 


There are “picturesque 
characters” where You are 
going this summer! 


You'll want to take pictures of 
them—and of hundreds of other 
subjects—pictures so fine you'll 
be proud to show them to your 
friends! . .. Take along a Graflex! 


Let the nearest dealer in fine cameras 
show you the superiorities that make 
Graflex the Camera for better pictures. 





HE above way-down- 

east photograph — the 
man who took it calls it 
“Barnacle Bill’’—was taken 
with a Graflex, the easy-to- 
operate Camera for supe- 
rior pictures, 


No guesswork about focus 
or whether Bill’s features 
were in the centre of the 
picture—the Graflex 
ground glass showed in ad- 
vance just when the picture 
was in perfect focus, and, 
full picture size, just how 
natural Bill would look. 


for data re: Business 


EXECUTIVES—Write 
Uses of Graflex. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 109, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please send copy of booklet, “Why a Graflex?”. . 


. concerning camera which 


eliminates guesswork in focusing . ... to name on margin of this page. 











e Perhaps it isn’t your time that is lost 
in selecting office papers. But some- 
body’s usually is — and too much of it. 


e Listen: Bond papers fall into two gen- 
eral groups. One is for century-living 
records—regal linen, regal prices. The 
other class of bond papers does less 
swanky work, at popular prices. 

e About Hollingsworth Basic Bond: 
this paper prints cleanly, i is by test 
remarkably strong —is priced ideally 
for use as general business forms. 

e But 100-year-old traditions of qual- 
ity give this bond a character suitable 
for almost any business letter. Thus it 
is the favorite all-purpose bond paper. 
e No need to play solitaire with paper 
samples. Send for a free copy of “Bond 
Paper Values”...And see your printer. 
He can supply watermarked Hollings- 
worth Basic Bond in all colors. 





HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


Manufacture: Ts « Ne pw ~. e Boston ° Chicago 


Ulin: 


BASIC BOND 


THE ALL-PURPOSE BOND PAPER 


FREE—This guide book for selec- 
ting bond papers. Send coupon 
with your letterhead to Dept. 103, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 
140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Name 


Position 
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previously tried without success to sell his 
designs to his own Government and to the 
British. Scarcely aware of the War or its 
causes, uninterested in anything but the 
business of designing and building planes, 
Fokker suddenly found himself with an 
assured market and unlimited backing. He 
was then 24. Before the War ended, Fok- 
ker reveals, the British Secret Service tried 
to reach him with an offer of $10,000,000 
if he would leave Germany. Even had he 
received it, he could have done nothing. 
Germany forced citizenship upon him, 
gave him the choice of building planes for 
the army or going to the front trenches as 
a soldier. 

At first, planes of both sides were un- 
armed, used only for scouting. Then the 
Germans captured a French single-seater 
with a machine gun crudely rigged to fire 
through the propeller, with metal strips 
attached to the propeller blades to deflect 
bullets which struck it. This plane was im- 
mediately turned over to Fokker and, 48 
hours later, he had invented a synchronized 
machine gun. Skeptical German officers 
insisted that Fokker prove it himself by 
bringing down a French or English plane. 
Reluctantly he flew over the lines and soon 
encountered a French Farman. Unsuspect- 
ing, the French pilots saw Fokker’s plane 














Acme-P. & A. 
ANTHONY HERMAN GERARD FOKKER 
. invented a gun but could not shoot it. 


draw near, “wondering, no doubt, why I 
was flying up behind them. Another in- 
stant, it would be all over for them... . 
I had no personal animosity towards the 
French. . . . Suddenly, I decided that the 
whole job could go to hell. It was too 
much like ‘cold meat’ to suit me. . . . Let 
them do their own killing!” 

Fokker flew back to the German lines. 
A German officer took the plane and 
proved the deadly efficacy of the gun. 
Within a few weeks a half-dozen German 
pilots (including the famed Immelmann) 
were shooting the Allies out of the sky, 
until one of the Germans made a forced 
landing on a French airport and the secret 
was out. Before long the Allied flyers were 
revenging their “Fokker fodder” with a 
synchronized gun of their own. 

Fantastic is Fokker’s story of smuggling 
from Germany to Holland after the War 
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Mile Rock Light, at the Golden Gate, 


San Francisco, Harbor 


The mariner recognizes character 
in the light that points the way to 
safety. The smoker recognizes 
character in the taste and fra- 


grance of mellow 


| ANee of its fragrance arouses a keen 
desire to try it. A taste of the rich 
and flavory tobaccos that are blended to 
give OLD BRIAR its distinctive character 
only whets the appetite for more. In con- 
trast to ordinary blends, it has a sparkling 
quality that grows more satisfying with 








































acquaintance. 





UNITED STATES 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. 
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350 carloads of airplanes and engines 
which by the terms of the Armistice had 
been ordered destroyed. 


As a youngster in Holland, whither his 
father returned with his family and a mod- 
est fortune from his Javanese coffee plan- 
tation, Anthony Fokker was a “bad boy.” 
He failed in all school subjects except 
where he could utilize an ingenious con- 
trivance which enabled him to read exami- 





nation answers through a slit in his desk. | 
But in manual training he needed no | 
“crib.” He evaded military training by | 


simulating “flat-feet’—a trick acquired | 
from his native playmates in Java, with | 


whom he used to skin up trees, monkey- 
like. But such shirking was all for the 


purpose of making time for work in his | 
home laboratory. Now, a multimillionaire | 
at 41, he is still the enfant terrible, head- | 


strong, belligerently independent. He is 


notoriously unpunctual, dozes at banquets, | 


works days and nights on end when an 


idea possesses him, neither smokes nor | 


drinks, cares nothing about his appearance, 
cares about scarcely anything except de- 
signing and building planes. He was twice 
married, twice widowed. His second wife 
fell to death from the window of their 
Manhattan apartment two years ago. 


Flights & Flyers 
Holt & No. 37. After the crash of the 


R-z01 decimated the ranks of Britain’s 
high aviation officers, Air Commodore 
Felton Vesey Holt was made Air Vice 


Marshal, placed in command of air de- | 


fenses last month. (He had been in charge 
of the staff which examined the wreckage 
of the R-zor.) Last week Air Vice Mar- 
shal Holt reviewed the flying forces at 
Tangmere Airdrome, Sussex, flew in a 
Moth biplane with Flight Lieut. Henry 
Moody. One of the ten planes escorting 
him dropped out of place, edged close to 
the Moth, brushed wings with it, sent it 
crashing. Vice Marshal Holt was killed; 
so was Lieutenant Moody—37th member 
of the Royal Air Force to be killed by ac- 
cident this year. 

Majesty’s Mail. Fortnight ago the 
first mail plane of Imperial Airways’ new 
London-Australia service (with which ad- 
dition the company serves four continents ) 
tan out of fuel near Kupang on the Island 
of Timor, cracked up in a forced landing. 
Last week Australia’s air hero Charles 
Kingsford-Smith flew from Port Darwin 
across the Timor Sea to Kupang, in his 
famed Southern Cross, and returned with 
the mail from the crippled City of Cairo. 
Not discouraged, Imperial Airways last 
week dispatched its second Australian mail 
plane from Croydon, England. By sched- 
ule, the flight should take ten days; 
surface mail takes 28 days. 

Farewell. Flying a small pursuit plane 
at Fort Stotsenburg, P. I., Lieut. Marvin 
M. Burnside chased after a great twin- 
motored bomber which had just taken off, 
to wave “good-bye” to its pilot, his close 
friend Lieut. Marion Huggins. He had 
nearly overtaken the bomber when sud- 
denly the backwash of its propellers hit 
the little plane, flung it about like a leaf, 
dashed it to the ground. Unaware of the 
occurrence, Lieut. Huggins flew on to 
Nichols Field, Manila, there learned that 
his friend was dead. 








| 
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BELLANCAS WITH SINGLE ENGINES 
DOUBLE EFFICIENCY AND ASSURE SAFETY 
IN AIR TRANSPORTATION... 





THE AIRBUS—12-16 PLACE; PILOT WITH 11 PASSENGERS AND 1,075 LBS. OF BAGGAGE 
AND CARGO, OR 15 PASSENGERS AND 450 LBS. OF BAGGAGE. RANGE, 570-700 MILES 


CRUISING SPEED, 120 M.P.H. 


PAYLOAD: twice that of other single-engined trans- 
port planes of similar horsepower. Consists of 15 
passengers and their baggage or 11 passengers and 1,075 
lbs. of baggage, freight and mail. Can also be arranged 
as a private owner’s cruiser, with every luxury of ap- 
pointment. 


OPERATING COST: half that of multi-engined air- 
planes of similar load capacity. The single Cyclone 
or Hornet engine is economical to operate and utterly 
reliable. Fuel for 570-700 miles, according to payload 
required, is provided. 


SAFETY: due to that perfection of flying qualities, 
control, and quiet comfort which only the single- 
engined airplane provides, as the history of aviation 
has proved. 


THE RESULT: earning capacity far beyond that of 


any aircraft as yet produced, 


THE PACEMAKER 6-Place Monoplane 
with Whirlwind 9 — 300 h. p. Engine 
The same excellent characteristics are em- 
bodied in the Pacemaker and the Wasp- 
engined Skyrocket, both 6-place_ single- 
engined ships which are known the world 
over for their extraordinary performance 
and have earned for Bellanca an unparalleled 
record for safety and endurance, 


All Bellanca Aircraft Manufactured under 
Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificates 


Write for Literature and Further Information 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York 
Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA 
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WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


here’s aname that you know 


IT-OR-MISS paper buying is now out of 
date—even in lower-priced bonds. A 
name* famous for dependability has entered 
the field. And executives to whom known 
standards of value appeal can now usea lower- 
priced bond with assurance of satisfaction. 
That assurance is in the watermark: 
“MANAGEMENT BOND —A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT.” 
And it’s all you need look for. 
Eight colors and white. Full range of usual 
commercial weights. 
May we send you samples? Use coupon. 





*Hammermill men and Hammermill methods pro- 
duce this new paper, Management Bond, a Hammer- 
mill Product, at Hoquiam, Washington. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, Penn. 17 

Please send me a Portfolio of Man- 
agement Bond, the lower-priced paper 


made by Hammermill men. 


Name 





Position 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON 
TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Public Enemy (Warner). Direc- 
tor at an executive meeting: “I’ve got an 
inspiration. We'll make an African pic- 
ture. Something new. Go right into the 
interior and use natives for actors. Noth- 
ing like Trader Horn. This one’s going to 
be different. Now what will we call it. 
Trader what?” 

With that anecdote current last week 
in the film industry, critics wondered if 
an executive had asserted that The Public 
Enemy was not going to be anything like 
Little Caesar. In detail The Public Enemy 
is nothing like that most successful of 
gangster pictures, but its central idea is 
identical—dissection of the criminal mind 
by reconstruction of one criminal’s career. 
You see James Cagney as a tough boy led 
into petty thieving. He moves higher, into 
the bigger business of robbing storage 
lofts. He rises to become an outstanding 
rum-runner and a journeyman of homicide 
until his bullet-spattered body is dumped 
in front of his mother’s house. His more 
sentimental pal, Edward Woods, provides 
a milder development of the same theme. 
The Public Enemy is well-told and its in- 
tensity is relieved by scenes of the central 
characters slugging bartenders andslapping 
their women across the face. U. S. audi- 
ences, long trained by the Press to glorify 
thugs, last week laughed loudly at such 
comedy and sat spellbound through the 
serious parts. Unlike City Streets (TIME, 
April 27), this is not a Hugoesque fable of 


| gangsters fighting among themselves, but 


a documentary drama of the bandit stand- 
ing against society. It carries to its ulti- 
mate absurdity the fashion for romanticiz- 
ing gangsters, for even in defeat the public 
enemy is endowed with grandeur. Best 
shot: two young gangsters scared to death 
on their first “job.” 


Dude Ranch 


(Paramount). Jack 
Oakie, Eugene Pallette, Stuart Erwin and 
Mitzi Green have an hour of good fun ina 
comedy which is partly a satire on west- 
erns, partly a melodrama in its own right. 
The idea is one of those really comic in- 
spirations whose single disadvantage is 
that they can never be made quite as funny 
as their intention. Bored guests, feeling 
that frontier atmosphere has become 
effete, are about to leave the dude ranch 
when the proprietor hires a troupe of 
vagrant actors to provide glimpses of 
primitive life. They stage a melodrama in 
the lobby in which the business of “un- 
hand that woman” and “the viper beats 
my mother” is used with proper gusto. 
Genuine bank-robbers bring excitement to 
the closing sequences, in which Oakie 
proves that his heroism is more than 
histrionic. Typical shot: Pallette, as a 
pseudo-Sioux chief, trying to understand 
why, if a girl is Sue (Sioux) her father is 
not Sioux also. 
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Born to Love (RKO Pathé). In this 
one Constance Bennett suffers, loves, and 
suffers. In an emotional moment during 
the War she has a love affair with a U. S. 
captain. When she meets and marries 4 
handsome English toff he passes the cap- 
tain’s baby off as his own, retaining 
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custody of it after they are divorced. Miss | 
Bennett suffers in marriage with him, | 
suffers when separated from her child, 

suffers when she must live in poverty and 

not even see her old sweetheart for fear 

Sir Wilfred Drake (Paul Cavanaugh) will | 
hear of it and continue his refusal to let | 
her see the baby. But the most awful | 
moment of suffering takes place when, per- 

mitted to see the baby for the first time 

in two years, she arrives at the house just 

after it has died. Paul Stein has put in | 
some thoughtful directorial touches—the 

lovers talking in bed in a scene in which 

you see only the wall which they must see 

from the head of the bed; the Zeppelin 

raid on London with the sirens hooting 

and fast cars placarded TAKE COVER 

roaring through the streets; the scene— 

presented entirely in shadow silhouet, from 

the doorway of the room—in which Miss 

Bennett finds her baby dead. But as an 

emotional actress Constance Bennett is 

still merely a big-eyed young woman with 

a husky, well-schooled voice, who wears 

clothes nicely and is well-poised at all 

times. Best shot: a London cabby, hear- 

ing the sirens, solemnly jumping off the 

box and running into a cellar. 

Doctors’ Wives (Fox). There is a 
good idea in Doctors’ Wives, some passable 
acting, and one splendid sequence in an 
operating theatre. There is in it also a 
good solid dose of dramatic hokum and 
Warner Baxter’s eyebrow mustache, an 
adornment which does not seem to be- 
come an eminent surgeon. The idea is 
that doctors’ wives are jealous of their 
husbands’ time and suspicious of their 
chances for intimate propinquity to at- 
tractive women, For Joan Bennett, daugh- | 
ter of a doctor, and married to the doctor 
(Baxter) who was called to her father’s 
deathbed, trouble begins on her wedding 
night when her bridegroom has to hurry 
out to a patient. After a scene in which 
his faithlessness is apparently proven, she 
leaves him, runs to the arms of still an- 
other doctor. The scene in the operating 
theatre comes when Baxter, with his wife 
as one of the attendant nurses, operates on 
her lover. The situation is far-fetched; 
not so the graphic hospital scenes. 

— + —— 

A Tailor Made Man _ (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). William Haines is one 
of those actors who have committed them- 
selves to a spacialty and are obliged to | 
stick to it. The story, selected because it 
was in the Haines formula, is the old one 
about the pants presser who starts‘on his 
way to success by stealing a customer’s 
dress suit and wearing it to a party. He is 
in love with his boss’s daughter, Dorothy 
Jordan. When he has abruptly achieved | 
eminence as manager of a department 
store, a job given him by a millionaire 
whom his social graces have captivated, 
matrons seek him as a husband for their 
débutante daughters, causing complica- 
tions. Except for the fact that it is a 
talkie, and for some faintly amusing scenes 
at the party, A Tailor Made Man would 
appear to have been produced in 1915 or 
previously. Haines’s impudence is more 
offensive than engaging, his triumphs are 
too easy, the dialog is badly stilted. Most 
gratifying shot: the master tailor dumping 
4 bucketful of water on Haines from a 


| 
| 
second-story window. 
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SATHLETE’S FOOT” 


— a lot of us who enjoy the good 
things of life, he’s not as active as he 
used to be. And, while his feet are great 
weight-carriers, you could hardly call him 
athletic. 

Nevertheless, this easy-going epicure has 
an annoying case of “‘Athlete’s Foot.” It 
hardly seems the correct thing for a man 
of his standing to be bothered with that 
rash-like eruption,* that moist white skin, 
between his toes. He’d forget it if he could, 
but it intrudes. There’s itching —and twinges 
—which can effectively spoil a business day. 
And he doesn’t even ae what to call it, 
or how to get rid of it. 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 
infection, so easily tracked into homes ? 
**Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us,* no 
matter how immaculate, because it per- 
sists in the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable 
parasite, tinea trichophyton, generally causes 
this ringworm infection and it thrives in the 
very places where we go for cleanliness 
—on the edges of showers and swimming 
pools; on locker-and dressing-room floors; 


** WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “‘ATHLETE’S FOOT’ 


Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ—tinea 
trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves in 
several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! 
If the case appears aggravated and does not readily 
yield to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor withoutdelay. 


Absorbine jg J 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
SORE 


MUSCLES MUSCULAR 


ACHES BRUISES BURNS 


curs SPRAINS ABRASIONS 
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in gymnasiums. And it is continually 
tracked into countless homes. 

It may live and thrive for months in your 
own spick-and-span bathroom; in the mat; 
on any damp floors. And it causes infection 
and re-infection with great persistence. 
That is why so many people have “Athlete’s 
Foot” that you see mention of it in the 
papers everywhere. New facts about the 
spread of “Athlete’s Foot,” says the San 
Francisco Examiner, show that among 3,100 
freshmen at one of the large universities, 
53% suffered from the disease. And The 
Scientific American reports that “Athlete’s 
Foot” has come to be a commonly known 
condition. Again, the U. S. Public Health 
Service says that “‘at least half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.” ‘There is small 
doubt that today this ringworm germ is 
a menace to everyone, 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


*‘Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways.* All of them, it is agreed, 
are generally caused by the ringworm germ. 
And exhaustive laboratory tests have shown 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tis- 
sues deeply and, wherever it penetrates, it 
kills the ringworm germ. Results in clinics 
have confirmed these laboratory tests. 


Examine YOUR feet tonight 


It might not be a bad idea to examine your 
feet tonight for symptoms* of “‘Athlete’s 
Foot.” At the first sign of any one symptom, 
begin the free use of Absorbine Jr.—douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet on damp floors. 


Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can 
get it at all drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. For 
a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 406 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 
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Don’t Buy 


until you have 
first tried it 


Let us prove the deliciousness 
of this wonderful health cereal 


IXTEEN delicious breakfasts of real 
old-fashioned whole wheat cereal 

Free! Just the golden, nut-sweet wheat 
kernels rolled so tissue thin that they 
cook done in 3 to 5 minutes! 

But how infinitely more delicious than 
ordinary refined cereals. What health, 
what energy, what complete release from 
laxatives and dry bran these crisp, zestful 
flakes of real whole wheat offer. That’s 
because Pettijohn’s gives you bran as 
Nature intended you to have it. Not dry 
and harsh, but concealed in tender flakes 
of hot whole wheat. 

We don’t ask you to buy until you’re 
convinced that Pettijohn’s will do for 
you what no other cereal has done, can 
do. We offer you a full-size package 
Free. Just present this coupon to your 
grocer. We pay him. You pay nothing. 


Pettiyohnis 
Rolled Wheat with 
All the Bran 


FREE COUPON 
Good for Full-Size Package 
Fill in, clip and present to grocer. 


———— I 


MR. GROCER: The Quaker Oats Company 
hereby promises to pry you the full retail 
price of a package of Pettijohn’s on presen- 
tation of this coupon to The Quaker Oats 
Company, 141 W. Jackson St., Chicago, when 
duly signed by the person who receives the 
free package. Only one to a family. 

No payment will be made to coupon brokers. 
No coupons redeemed after July 15, 1931. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 











TIME 
MEDICINE 


Wormy Gnomes 

The weird gnome villages of Mexico and 
Central America came to world attention 
last week, at the Pan-American conference 
of health directors in Washington, in the 
candid report of Dr. Miguel Bustamente 
of Mexico City, a Johns Hopkins gradu- 
ate. 

When night falls on the mountains south 
of the Rio Grande, human gnomes emerge 
from their huts and crannies. They are 
knobby-headed, big-eared, scaly-skinned 
creatures. Some of them are splotched 
with red, like rusty iron. Others are 
mottled with green, like stained copper. 
They resemble living pieces of their cordil- 
leras lit by the sun setting over the Pacific. 
But they cannot look at the sun. It hurts 


| their red and puffy eyes which can only 


peer into shadows for herbs, roots and 
grains on which to feed. When the 


dazzling sun disappears for the night, the | 


gnomes chirk up. Pouty lips mumble 


rusticities into lumpish ears. The males | 


creep forth to forage. The older females 
brew the night’s potage. And gnats skitter 


| across the moonbeams. 


Worms, with the help of the gnats, make 
gnomes of these mountain peoples. The 
worms are a species of Filariae, called 
Onchocerca caecutiens, about one and one- 
quarter inches long, slimmer than a hair 
and white. When they get into the skin 
and breed, they soon form a network of 


colonies on the skull, resembling sodden | 


felt and causing cranial protuberances. 
Wandering worms and their excrement 


give rise to the other gnomelike appear- | 


ances. 
Dr. Bustamente, reluctant as he was to 
broadcast such a squalid story about his 


country, hoped to learn at Washington | 
agent | 

against Filariae. There seems to be none. | 
| But it is possible to prevent the spread of | 


last week of some immunizing 


their infestation by stopping the breeding 


| of gnats which carry the eggs of the worm 
from one highlander to another. 


—_—~o 
, 


Flukes & Missionary 


In Korea a fluke, a small flat leaf-like 


worm, laid its minute eggs in a creek. The | 
eggs got into a snail. A fish ate the snail. | 








Rev. Ralph Thurber, missionary, ate the | 
fish without thorough cooking. The flukes | 


wandered through his body until they | 


reached his viscera where they nested. Re- 


sult: last week Mr. Thurber, 37, was in | 


Cleveland’s City Hospital, an emaciated 
cynosure of neighboring medical eyes. 


They had never before seen a case of | 


fluke.* Mr. Thurber was obliged to diag- 
nose his own case, explain its etiology, 





show the deep scars of two operations to | 


repair previous fluke damage, prognose his 
death within a month. No cure is known. 
He had faltered in Cleveland on his way 
to Detroit from a furlough visit with his 
mother in Philadelphia. 


*Different flukes attack different organs in 
man. Snails in all cases, shell fish in some, 
transmit the infestations to man, directly or 


| 


through fish. Flukes rarely infest man in the | 


U. S. But there is a fluke which often affects 


sheep, cattle, swine. The sheep disease is called | 


“sot."" 
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FOR 
Both INTRICATE 


AND OPEN CUTTING 


A light touch guides these most powerful 
and responsive of all power mowers — the 
1931 Ideals. Throttle down—and crawl care- 
fully around a prized tree or shrub—open her 
up on straight cutting, and watch a large 
amount of lawn get smoothly mowed ina 
short time. You will be surprised with the 
ease that even the heavier, roller type Ideals 
glide quickly up steep hills. With an Ideal, 
your gardener can handle more work per day. 

The motor has deep-chested power. The 
Timken bearing crankshaft gives smoothness. 
Automobile type differential insures easy 
turning. New lubrication system means longer 
life. New cooling system prevents overheating 
on even the hottest days. The enviable record 
that Ideals have set in 15 years’ service on 
more than 25,000 fine lawns, is more than 
lived up to by these finest of lawn mowers. 
Two sizes wheel type (20, 25-inch width cut). 
Two sizes roller type (22, 30-inch width cut). 
Lawn owners find our new catalog useful — 
a copy awaits your request. 


“| DON’T BELIEVE YOU” 


Few believe us when we 
tell what the Triplex 
will do—until they see 
it. For large, thickly- 
foliaged grounds, it is 
the only logical answer. 


Ask about it. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
441 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


FACTORY BRANCHES 
413 W. Chicago Avenue, 237 Lafayette Street, 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


161 Vester Street, 273 Boylston Street, 
Ferndale ( Detroit ), Mich. Brookline, Mass. 


Dealers in all principal cities 


The 7Zew 
IDEALS 
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Arthus Phenomenon * 

The death of a five-year-old child a year 
ago last week was momentous to Med- 
icine. She proved in drastic fashion that 
serums can sometimes be extremely dan- 
gerous. Although the history of her case 
was certain to scare readers, it was im- 
portant as a warning as to how Medicine’s 
serological tools must be used. So last 


week the Journal of the American Medical | 


Association gave the child’s doctors (Isi- 
dor Harrison Tumpeer, Abe Matheson and 
David C. Straus) space for their report. 

When the child was one year old, she 
received toxin-antitoxin against diphtheria. 
The serum came from a horse. Last vear 
she was exposed to diphtheria. The doctor 
injected a protective dose of antitoxin 
(derived from a horse) in her left but- 


tock. The part swelled. Three days later | 
the doctor found diphtheria germs in cul- | 


tures from her nose and throat, and at 


once gave her a large dose of antitoxin in | 


the right buttock. That antitoxin also 


came from a horse. The left buttock was | 


still swollen. Within a few days the right 
buttock swelled and, as the days passed, 
became gangrenous and fell away. The 


child died within the month. The devasta- | 


tion in this tragedy seemed inexplicable. 
Anaphylaxis, or sudden, violent death 
after serum injection, occasionally occurs. 
Immunologists are seeking explanation. 
he Chicago child had lingered a month, 
Her doctors searched the medical litera- 
ture for enlightenment. In 1903, they 
found, Maurice Arthus, who is now pro- 
fessor of physiology at the University of 
Lausanne, had described the ‘“Arthus 
Phenomenon” in rabbits. Repeated in- 
jections of a protein (serums are protein) 
make rabbits sensitive to the same pro- 
tein. Subsequent doses become progres- 
sively more poisonous. Four years ago 
Dr. Wesley Emmett Gatewood of Port- 
land, Ore. and Dr. Clarence William Bald- 
tidge of Iowa City reported six cases 
which seemed to prove the Arthus Phe- 
nomenon in humans. Their report made 
little impression on doctors. The Chi- 
cago child’s death was more impressive. 
Serum taken from a horse had become 
poison to her. That was the medical lesson 
her death taught. Serums must not be 
discarded. They are too useful. But if 
a patient shows a bad reaction to a specific 
serum, the doctor should wait until the 
symptoms subside. If time is a factor, 
as it is in an attack of diphtheria, he 
should use a serum taken from a dif- 
ferent kind of animal, to whose blood 
the patient is not sensitive. If horse serum 
was used at first, use serum from a goat, 
sheep or cow next time. 


Birth Control Astride 

Organized medicine is slowly, deliber- 
ately hoisting young Birth Control astride 
its broad old back. The New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, which subtly is striving 
for spokesmanship of the U. S. profession, 
last week formally stated that it wants 
lifted all laws which restrain physicians 
from imparting birth control information; 
and that medical schools and hospital 
clinics should teach contraceptive methods. 
Argument: contraception, long a fact and 
how a spreading practice, should be placed 
under highest-grade medical control. 
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rom lip to lip 
the sto ry flash es 


ORD passed from man to man 

that the shock-absorbing Probak 
blade revolutionized shaving with a 
double-edge safety. Men everywhere 
—thousands upon thousands of them 
—suddenly began using this amazing 
blade and enjoying matchless shaving 
comfort. Sales mounted— broke 
tecords—astonished the industry and 
swept Probak into the spotlight of 
overwhelming popularity. 


And still the news continues to flash 
from lip to lip—the praise of millions 
recruiting new millions to the vast 
galaxy of enthusiastic Probak users, 


For Gillette and 
Probak Razors 


PR 


MADE 


Sys Tae 


Shock-absorber construction and 
automatic machine manufacture— 
developments of Henry J. Gaisman— 
account for Probak’s sensational 
superiority. Butterfly channeling in 
duo-tempered steel prevents edge 
distortion. Strips of steel are ground 
and finished in one continuous 
operation—controlling quality and 
assuring utmost uniformity. 


Get acquainted with Probak on our 
positive guarantee. Buy a package and 
use two blades—giving eachathorough 
trial. Get far better shaves or your 
money back—$1 for 10, 50c for 5. 


BAK BLADES 
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your business are removed from any 
possibility of destruction, in a 
Diebold fire-resistive safe? Insurance 
can reimburse you for property dam- 
age, but no amount of reimburse- 
ment can restore vital records. 

If you read your insurance policy 
you will find the insurance company 
“shall not be liable for loss to ae- 
counts, bills, currency, deeds, evi- 
dences of debt, money, notes, etc.” 

Diebold Dominator Safes provide 
maximum protection against fire 
hazards. They have Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Class “A and T-20” rat- 
ing. There is a Diebold Safe for 


every degree of risk, made by the | 4 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Eaton Retreat 


Biggest individual U. S. destiny to be 
tripped into a stumble by Depression is, 
of course, that of Herbert Hoover. Next 
biggest may well be reckoned as that of 
Cleveland’s Cyrus Stephen Eaton who, 
last week, was forced back yet further in 
his long retreat. 

On March 4, 1929, a romantic parallel 
could have been drawn between the two 
big destinies. Mr. Hoover, onetime 
orphan on an Iowa farm, had the power 
and the plans for making the world’s most 
prosperous nation more prosperous and 
happy than it had ever been before. Mr. 
Eaton, whose birthplace, Pugwash, Nova 
Scotia, had already benefited from his 
financial greatness, had power and plans 
only one degree smaller. A potent public 
utilitarian, he had just begun to fashion 
the Second Greatest Steel Company. He 


= 








Cyrus STEPHEN EATON 
A heroic cast was overcast. 


had also turned to the rubber-tire business 
and, as greatest stockholder in the greatest 
tubber companies, he was about to bring 
order into an often chaotic industry. 
Furthermore, his financial plans were 
given a heroic cast because, through 
them, he felt he was bringing te the 
Middle West its just share of the control 
of American Industry. 

Depression put an end to the program 
of both President and Financier. Whether 
their plans could be resumed depended on 
how long Depression lasted. Whether it 
will last too long for Herbert Hoover’s 
re-election remains to be seen. But last 
week it seemed to be lasting too long for 
Cleveland’s Eaton. He resigned as chair- 
man of Continental Shares, a pot which 
contained more than $150,000,000 worth 
of U. S. industry and which was the 
centre of his power. 

Undoing. Like everyone else’s, Mr. 
Eaton’s troubles began with the stock- 
market crash of November 1929. On top 
of this came the long and costly battle 
against the Youngstown-Bethlehem Steel 
Merger. Unwilling to sell his Youngstown 
stock and, for tactical reasons, forced to 


buy more, Mr. Eaton was soon in an 
over-extended position. He needed cash. 
So, at the end of 1930 he (through Otis & 
Co.) sold to Continental Shares one of his 
richest plums: 40% of the voting stock of 
United Light & Power (the $500,000,000 
utility system which was Mr. Eaton’s first 
big achievement after he had abandoned, 
in 1906, the idea of becoming a Baptist 
preacher). But more cash was needed and 
so he also gave to Continental Shares an 
additional holding in Cliffs Corp. which, 
because of its vast reserves of iron ore, 
was the hub of his steel plan—a plan 
which approached reality in 1930 with the 
formation of Republic Steel Corp., the 
third biggest steel company. And Con- 
tinental Shares already had most of Mr. 
Eaton’s rubber stocks, especially Good- 
year, 

Thus Continental Shares, through which 
Mr. Eaton had hoped to work out his 
destiny, grew fatter and fatter. But it 
was not healthy fat. To provide Mr. 
Eaton with cash, Continental was forced 
to borrow from the banks. Declining 
markets lowered the value of its collateral. 
Between 1929 and last week the following 
shrinkages in Eaton securities took place: 
1929 Last 
High Week 
$45% : 
1464 
1543 


wn 


Continental Shares 
Republic Steel 
Goodyear 
Goodrich 

Otis Steel 

United Light & Power £ 20 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 175 = 55 

Some of Mr. Eaton’s transactions with 
Continental Shares received sharp criti- 
cism. The United Light stock was priced at 
$66 when he sold it to Continental Shares, 
although the market price for an identi- 
cal issue, lacking voting power, was 
around half of that. Last winter six 
law suits charging mismanagement were 
brought against Mr. Eaton and the di- 
rectors of Continental Shares. This 
further weakened public confidence in 
its position. Facing these suits, facing a 
sharply falling market, Mr. Eaton last 
week dramatically withdrew from his offi- 
cial position as head of Continental Shares, 
invited the four most prominent Cleveland 
bankers (Wilbur M. Baldwin, Harris 
Creech, James Arthur House, C. E. Sulli- 
van) to join the board of the beleaguered 
company. 

Thus was control of the investment 
trust divorced from Mr. Eaton’s personal 
aims and ambitions. Simultaneously in 
New York the third arm of this over- 
extended financial body was abruptly 
lopped off, and what had been the broker- 
age business of Otis & Co. on Saturday 
noon became the brokerage business of E. 
A. Pierce & Co.* at 10 o’clock on Monday 
morning. Otis & Co., however, remained 
a member of the Stock Exchange, an in- 
vestment banking house in good standing. 

Thus far last week had Cyrus Stephen 
Eaton retreated. 
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*Other brokerage businesses recently ac- 
quired by E. A. Pierce & Co.: Merrill, Lynch 
& Co.; C. Clothier Jones; Charles D. Robbins & 
Co.; E. E. MacCrone & Co.; E. M. Hamlin & 
Co.; William Schall & Co. 


Fall of Pynchon 


Trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change was sloppy. Prices floundered 
about aimlessly. Slowly the ticker printed 
out its daily 2:15 message: D E 
LIVERY TIME. The hum of trad- 
ing became slightly louder. 

In the Exchange’s visitors’ gallery a 
member of the big firm of Pynchon & Co. 
was showing a guest the usual sights. That 
crowd of brokers, he explained, was deal- 
ing in United States Steel; the Big Board 
with its continuously flapping little num- 
ber cards was the method by which 
brokers are called to the telephone; the 
little gallery below the Board was known 
as the President’s Rostrum; that day the 
president, Richard Whitney, was in Phila- 
delphia making a speech on “Business 
Honesty,” but few visitors ever see the 
president for only on the most important 
occasions does he take the Rostrum during 
trading. ... 

Seven minutes after Delivery Time, the 
visitor and his host from Pynchon & Co. 
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, International 
GEORGE MALLORY PyYNCHON 


The ticker told ALL. 


were startled by the great electric gong 
which calls the Exchange to order. They 
saw Vice President Allen Ledyard Lindley 
standing on the Rostrum, grave and silent. 
The hum of trading dwindled to awful 
silence. A moment later the ticker flashed 
to the ends of the country the message: 
PYNCHON & CO SUSPENDED FOR 
INSOLVENCY. 

Surprise? Asked whether or not Pyn- 
chon’s failure was a surprise, last week 
Wall Streeters were hard put for an 
answer. As long ago as last September 
when tides of rumor were at a height, 
many things were said about the con- 
dition of Pynchon & Co. Widely known 
was the fact that Chase National Bank, 
perhaps assisted by another institution, 
had seen the firm through heavy trouble 
with loans estimated at from $10,000,000 
to $20,000,000. Early last week the old 
rumor again leapt forth. Heavy selling 
came into those securities of which Pyn- 
chon & Co. and its customers have been 
fond. Yet many people thought that the 
Chase would not desert Pynchon & Co. 
And even the day of the suspension it was 





“Your letter 


of the 16th inst 
RECEIVED 


HEN you meet a customer 

in person . . it’s with a clean 
collar..a smile..and a hearty hand- 
shake. Nothing is too good for him 
.- luncheon or dinner at the club.. 
the world with a little white fence 
around it. 


.. And when you meet him on pa- 
per .. be equally certain that your 
true personality is reflected in its 
quality . .. Choose Artesian Bond 
.. No. 1 U. S. Business Paper. 


Artesian Bond is the kind of paper 
that makes a fellow proud to sign 
his name at the end of a letter. . 
just enough “rag” for a Fifth Ave- 
nue impression . . yet reasonable 
enough to be used for “collection” 
letters. It is the cleanest, spot-free 
sheet of bond paper it is possible 
to produce. 


If you would like samples of Ar- 
tesian Bond . . ask your printer. . 
(your best one) . . or write to us on 
your business letterhead. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


ARTESIAN Bono 
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TIME 


| known that arrangements had been made 


to carry the firm along. Aid had been 
promised by a Chicago tycoon, the Stock 
Exchange had a stenographic copy of a 
long distance telephone conversation in 
which this aid was promised. On the 
strength of this promise, which satisfied 
the Exchange governors that morning be- 
fore the market opened, Pynchon & Co. 


| had done business as usual. But cash, not 
| promises, is essential when solvency is 
| threatened, and the aid from Chicago 


never materialized. Thus the fall of the 
House of Pynchon was a surprise in the 
sense that it was believed to have been 


| forestalled. 


_ Biggest. With eleven branch offices, 
with membership on 16 stock and com- 


| modity exchanges, with offices in London, 
Pynchon & Co. | 


and Paris, 
formed an important unit in the U. S. 
investment structure. It 
istence 36 years ago in Chicago as Ray- 


| 
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came into ex- | 


mond, Pynchon & Co., a Board of Trade | 
house and moved to New York the same | 


year. 


mer was Benjamin F. (“Old Hutch”) 


Once thought to be its prize custo- | 


Hutchinson, greatest of the grain manipu- | 


lators, who cornered wheat in 1888. 
haps one reason for the move to Man- 
hattan was that at that time potent 
Chicago speculators, including John W. 
(“Bet-a-Million’”) Gates and Col. John 
Adams Drake, were transferring activity 
to Wall Street. Later the firm played a 
big part in James R. Keene’s operations 
in United States Steel. Broker for some 
big Hartford insurance companies, Pyn- 
chon became intrenched in New England. 
Legend has it that James Goodwin Bat- 
terson Jr., son of the founder of Travelers 
Insurance, once cleared $1,000,000 in a 
year’s operations through the firm. 

In 1917 the firm became Pynchon & Co. 
Its senior partner is George Mallory Pyn- 
chon, whose great hobby 


Conn., has never ceased active participa- 
tion in his firm’s business. The day of 


the suspension he was in his office. So | 
was his aviation-conscious son George Jr. | 
In recent years Pynchon & Co. entered | 


the field of 
sponsored Utilities 


issuing securities. It has 
Power & Light of 


| which Harley Clarke is president, also 


General Theatres Equipment, Inc. another 
Clarke-managed company. The recent de- 
cline in the shares of these two companies 
and of Fox Film Corp. are thought to 
have brought Pynchon & Co. to the break- 
ing point. Other companies with which 
its name is associated include Consoli- 
dated Aircraft, American States Public 
Service, American Brown Boveri, Servel. 
As usual, Pynchon & Co. gave hope to 
creditors that not one cent would be lost, 
that even at present prices assets can meet 
liabilities. The extent of the money tied 
up is estimated at $40,000,000, establish- 


| ing the failure as the biggest yet on the 


New York Stock Exchange. 

West & Co. Three days after the 
Pynchon failure, there was another an- 
nouncement from the President’s Ros- 
trum. West & Co., a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange with its main office 
in Philadelphia, was suspended for insol- 
vency. Although West & Co. was not 
considered a major firm, it was well- 


is yachting. | 
He lives near the water in Greenwich, | 


Per- | 


A TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


His plans are made; his bags 
are packed; the liner is ready 

* to sail. But his money has been 
lost or stolen! 

Had he carried A. B. A. 
Cheques his money would 
have been refunded—probably 
in time tosail. A. B. A. Cheques 
are insurance against the loss 





of your money—and refund on 
cheques lost, stolen or de- 
stroyed is made promptly. Use 
them instead of cash, at home 
or abroad. 

Your own bank sells A. B. A. 
Cheques. 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 


entrenched in Pennsylvania with offices in |'AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
nine cities. The firm had been inter- 
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A SPEED 


1931 FEB 5 AM 1200 


LUME STAMP °° 


ANNOUNCING? 


the new 


STROMBERG 
TIME STAMP 


UTOSPEED™ 


©S.E.C. 1931 


It prints the exact time automatically and instantly on all forms of paper 


Here is the new Stromberg Auto- 
matic Time Stamp — Autospeed — 
ready to step into your business and 
give it greater accuracy, greater 
speed; and ready to prevent delays 
or disclose where delays occur. 


Just Insert the Paper 


All you have to do is to insert the 
paper and the correct time and date 
is speedily recorded — Stromberg 
Autospeed does the rest. It is flex- 
ible, convenient—a marvel of modern 
engineering development. It prints 
the time and date automatically in 
clear numerals and letters, contains 
no clock mechanism to get out of 
order, and does not require winding 
or regulating. It includes and com- 
bines everything desirable in a per- 
fect Time Stamp. 

And it is accurate and reliable— 
the allimportant features that should 
be in every time stamp. 


Simpler — Quicker ! 


Two hands are not required to oper- 
ate Stromberg Autospeed. It is not 


necessary to press the stamp head, 
and one hand is left entirely free for 
other purposes. This is invaluable 
in time-stamping mail, telegrams 
or other documents. 


Absolute Reliability 
The largest and oldest manufacturer 
of quality Time Stamps in the world 
now offers the latest model of its 
broad line of time stamps designed 
for every use. 

It is significant of the accuracy 
and dependability of Stromberg 
Time Recording Equipment that 
Stromberg Time Stamps have been 
used as standard by all the leading 
telegraph, cable and radio commu- 
nication companies for years. 


Call the 
Stromberg Minute Man 


Why not have a talk with the Strom- 
berg Minute Man? He'll gladly call 
at your office and demonstrate this 
wonderful new Autospeed Time 
Stamp. There is no obligation what- 
ever. Or write for a free copy of our 


STROMBERG TIME 


“Turns Wasted Minutes Into Profits’”’ 


interesting Bulletin describing the 
Autospeed Time Stamp. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
227 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


Stromberg Time Recorder Co., of Canada, Ltd. 


105 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 


STROMBERG PRODUCTS 
Employes’ In-and-Out Recorders, Job Time Recorders, 
Automatic Time Stamps, Wall Clocks, Program Instru 
ments, and Process Timing and Signalling Instruments 
electrically operated in single units, or combined and 
synchronized in one system controlled by a Master Clock; 

or equipped with Telechron Motors. 


Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

227 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Please send us your free Bulletin on the Autospeed 
Time Stamp. This places us under no obligation. 


Name 


Address —ss 


If desired, also check items below: 
(0 Send a Stromberg Minute Man. 
Send the following bulletins : 
(0 In-and-Out Recorders 
0 “Money Saving Time”’ Booklet 
(J Job Recorders () Other Product Bulletins 





Brake Lining Man 


trussed to 


this handicap ...? 


The service you get out of a brake 
lining job depends on the quality 
of the lining used. Hence the serv- 
ice man who uses anything but the 
best lining is helpless to give you 
the best job. No matter how skill- 
ful he is, he is tied to inferiority. 


FIE/RO|D/O! 





“1-9-0 4-2 Mn cet 


Among experts Ferodo Brake Lin- 
ings are widely conceded to be the 
best. They are used by the biggest 


operators of buses and trucks, who 
should know. Like other quality 
products, they must be priced a 
little higher, but they cost less per 
mile of service. Besides, they give 
quieter, smoother and safer brak- 
ing. Next time look up a Ferodo 


Service Station. 
FERODO AND ASBESTOS !NcORPORATED 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining 
in rolls, Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed Brake Segments, 
Ferodo M-R Lining and Ferodo M-R Brake Blocks. 


TIME 


ested in several of the same amusement 
and utility shares whose decline previously 


| embarrassed Pynchon, hence its difficul- 


ties were easy to explain. 


Se 


Sorry Quarter 

During the past fortnight important 
U. S. corporations in many lines of busi- 
ness reported on the first quarter of 1931. 


Few bright spots illuminated the de- | 


pressing picture of what happens when 
industry idles along at a pace far below 


| capacity. Even so conservative a company | 


as General Electric failed to cover its 
dividend requirements. 


market sank to new lows while first-quarter 


reports were being issued. Freely asked | 


was a question which a year ago would 
have seemed ridiculous: ‘Will United 
States Steel maintain its dividend?” Rep- 
resentative earnings statements have in- 
cluded: 


First Three Months 


000’s omitted 
D=Deficit 
1930 
Air Reduction 1,523 
Allis-Chalmers 1,170 
American Bank Note 722 
Aviation Corp. (Del.) 863D 
Byers (cast iron pipe) 331 
Borg Warner 1,097 
Caterpillar Tractor 3,365 
Chrysler Corp. 180 
Corn Products Refining 
Curtis Publishing 
General Electric 
General Foods 
General Motors 
Gillette 
Hudson Motor Car 
Hupp Motor Car 66 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 534 372 
Montgomery Ward 2,318D .783D 
National Biscuit 4,065 4,840 
National Cash Register gi2 373D 
Otis Steel 634 20 
Packard Motor Car 2,654 113 
du Pont 17,347 2,056 
Studebaker 1,343 809 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 3,803 2,448 
Westinghouse Electric 4,546 2,885D 
White Rock 257 2,885D 


3,152 

0,533 
15,042 

5,990 
44,908 

2,164 

2,316 226 
680D 


o——- 


Deals & Developments 

Loree Present. In 1924 Railroader 
Leonor Fresnel Loree instructed his 
broker to buy for him 14,000 shares of 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad stock. A 
few weeks later, Kansas City Southern 


| Railway Co., of which Mr. Loree is chair- 


Fearful of more | 
| and larger dividend reductions, the stock- 


man, decided to buy control of M.K.T. | 


Shrewd Mr. Loree made $144,000 on his 
M.K.T. stock. In 1928 the Interstate 


| Commerce Commission investigated Mr. 


Loree’s trade, questioned his ethics. Last | 
week this annual report of Kansas City | 


Southern revealed that Mr. 
year paid over to the road his $144,000 


Loree last | 


profit. He said his action was merely to | 


“settle any further controversy.” 


Emulsion Sold. For almost 70 years 


famed Scott’s Emulsion (cod liver oil) has | 


been made by Scott & Bowne Inc. of 


Bloomfield, N. J. Last week Scott’s Emul- | 
sion was sold to Harold F. Ritchie of | 
Toronto and F, M. Shoemaker of Elmira, | 


N. Y. The Ritchie-Shoemaker combina- 


| tion already owns the Pompeian facial 


cream company (bought last year from 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.) and controls 
International Proprietaries, Ltd., maker of 


| Eno’s Fruit Salt, morning-after tonic. 
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for Comfort. ..Cold 


Storages... Indus- 
trial “Processes 


OOLING by refrigeration is 
not new. But now, almost 
every day sees some profitable new 
use made of it, made possible by 
the new Niagara Standard Air Con- 
ditioners and Fan Cooling Units. 


By originating these standard 
machines, this company has 
greatly widened the application 
of air conditioning; even more, 
has created new economies and 
more effective methods in the 
older applications of refrigeration, 
such as cold storage, creameries 
and other food industries. 


Air Conditioning means creat- 
ing the most favorable climatic 
conditions in any space. It con- 
sists of six distinct operations: 
heating or cooling, moistening 
or drying the air, purifying it and 
circulating it. 


Standard Niagara Air Condi- 
tioners perform all these opera- 
tions automatically as required 
for holding a precise result. If 
only a part of them is needed, 
there is a scientifically made Ni- 
agara unit for that special task. 


If you have a business building 
that needs better air for human 
comfort or efficiency, or an indus- 
trial problem relating to cooling, 
heating, handling of hygroscopic 
materials, or to the use of air in 
motion, we invite you to consult 
our engineers. 


NIAGARA BLOWER 
COMPANY 


General Sales Offices 
6 E. 45th St., New York City 


Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston 
Cleveland, Detroit, Montgomery, Ala. 


Air Conditioners, 
Aluminum Heater 
Coils, Fan Heaters, 
Fan Coolers, Cool- 


ing Surface. 


Systems for Cool- 
ing, Humidifying, 
Drying, Solvent 


Recovery, Dust 
Recovery, Pneu- 
matic Conveying. 
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98 can save at least 200 years of 


wasted time every day—entirely outside 
of its use in manufacturing. A minute here, 
five minutes there, an hour on another task— 
wasted time which Steel would save. 


A carpenter spends an hour fitting an old 
style door. That's forty-five minutes wasted. 
A beautiful steel door, built to fit with pre- 
cision, goes up quickly, requires no further 
finishing, and should never need refitting. 
These features have saved as much as six 
weeks in constructing an office building. 

. a hurry up call for an addition to a 
factory. Ordinary construction requires 
ninety days or more. A permanent, fire 
resisting, all-steel building is ready in half 
that time—at very reasonable cost. 

. a desk or file drawer jams—results in 
lost time and temper. The drawers and 
doors of steel office equipment cannot warp 
and jam, They always glide with silent 
swiftness at the touch of the finger. 





Steel desks, safes and files 
save valuable time. Drawers _ hours of 


and doors never warp or jam. 


There are over 5.000 different st 


Steel shelving and bins save 


sixth to storage capacity. 


TIME 


. or right in the home. A pressed steel 
washing machine with its companion, the 
steel laundry dryer, cuts wash day to a 
mere two or three hours—rain or shine. 


... hours are spent removing stains from 
an old fashioned kitchen cabinet or table. 
When this equipment is of steel in white 
enamel or beautiful colors, a damp cloth 
makes all sweet, clean and sanitary again— 


just like a china dish. 


...and so it is in every phase of life. Steel 
products are superseding old wasteful types; 
eliminating refinishing with beautiful baked- 
on finishes; cutting cleaning time; banishing 
refitting and repairing—turning hours form- 
erly wasted in aggravating delays into hours 
of profitable work or leisure. 

If you would save your money and your time 
at home or in business, select products of 
Steel .... Write Trade Research Division, 
Nat'l Assn. Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers, 
511 Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, O. 


Steel buildings and building 
materials save construction 
time; never start or feed a fire. 


searching—add one- 


eel products—saving life. fire Ic 


Steel furniture, refrigerators, 
cabinets, wall tile, washing 


machines, save precious hours. 


oss. drudgery. health. upkeep. 
depreciation, money. dirt. weight. space or time. Make use of these savings. Buy it in STEEL. 





Electrical Division 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY Co. 


North Chicago, Ilinois 


e MVC 


Fine, healthy hands like these furnish 
their own silent testimony to the 
soothing, chap-free drying comfort of 
the new “SF” SANI-DRI. Little 
hands, big hands, work-grimed hands 
and hands that refuse to tell the tale 
of time—how they revel in the healing, 
tropic warmth that issues from the 
nozzle of this new Electric Drier! ... 
Exhilarated-—refreshed—rejuvenated 
—ready for the duties of the day, 
whether these duties call for drudging 
toil or the delicate touch of a skin in 
perfect condition—hands like these all 
over America are doing better work— 
doing it more quickly—and with in- 
creased efficiency . . . There is also 
another side to SANI-DRI—a most 
important one—its downright econ- 
omy. Believe it or not, this new model 
actually will supply you with a more 
efficient drying service at a saving of 
60% to 90%, and free your wash- 
rooms from litter and waste. Some- 
thing here to think about, Mr. 
Executivel 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


CHICAGO HARDWARE 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 
NORTA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


T. 5-4-31 


You may send me a copy of your new booklet 
The Airway to Efficiency”. containing the 
complete story of the new “SF’’ Sani-Dri. 


Fill out the coupon below 
and mail it lo us. We will 
send you a most interesting 
booklet which tells exactly 
why SANI-DRL is the first 
choice of men who have in- 
vesligated their washroom 
drying problem and who 
have discovered that il is 
no longer necessary to pay 
a high cost for an old-fash- 
ioned inferior type of 
service. 


“DRIES QUICKER... . AND BETTER 
«+++ THAN A TOWEL” 














SCIENCE 


PhotoReflex 


Harvard and Yale students and local 
“townies” had fun last year photographing 
themselves in a new device called the 
PhotoReflex. Last week the same fun 
reached a wider public. The device was 
shown and operated in G. Fox & Co,’s 
department store in Hartford, Conn., and 
at Wanamaker’s in Manhattan. 

The device consists essentially of a fast 
camera hidden behind a mirror. The mir- 
ror -contains a hole. After the subject 
has leisurely arranged his pose, clothes 
and face the way he wants to have 
them (reflecting mirrors help him pose for 
profile and half-profile views) he presses 
an electric button. The front mirror 
drops; the hole flashes past the camera 
lens; the pose registers on the film. An 
attendant sends the films to New Haven 











VhotoReflex 
LUTHER GEORGE SIMJIAN 


. just the way he wanted to look. 


for developing, retouching and printing on 
cabinet size pictures. Cost of one dozen 
PhotoReflex prints is considerably under 
standard studio rates. Greater is the ad- 
vantage of the subject’s being able to see 
how he or she is looking, without the 
embarrassment of some one else looking 
on. Animals and children are “natural 
before the unseen camera.* 


All PhotoReflex films go to New Haven 
because there is where the inventor works, 
amiable young Luther George Simijian, 
Armenian-born director of Yale Medical 
School’s photographic laboratories. An- 
other of his devices is a fogged silver 

*The Photomaton, another self-photographing 
machine, seems to have lost popularity. The 
customer must turn and change face quite briskly 
to get different poses while the camera shutter 
flicks eight times. President is Major General 
Robert Courtney Davis (retired), onetime Ad- 
jutant General of the U. S. Army. Last October 
Photomaton Inc. and its operating company went 
into receivership. Whereabouts and activities of 
Anatol Josepho, Russian-born inventor, who re 
putedly received $1,000,000 for the Photomaton 
idea, last week were unknown to company 
officials, 
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screen for the perfect projection of micro- | 


scopic slides. Newly formed to exploit his 
latest invention is PhotoReflex Co. of 
America, affiliated with Sperry Gyroscope 


Co. and North American Aviation Corp. | 


Soon he hopes to enjoy royalties from a 
national chain of PhotoReflex booths. 


-——e 


Vertical Parking 


A new Westinghouse Electric & Manu- | 
facturing Co. device last week proved the | 
Pittsburgh aphorism that, when Necessity | 


mothers Invention at Westinghouse, the 
labor is slight. A company engineer goes 
to work and by & by the requirement is 


filled. Last week’s device was a machine | 
The | 


for parking motorcars in a stack. 
inventor was Henry Duvall James, 56, 
consulting engineer. The necessity 
finding parking space for the company’s 
Pittsburgh employes. 

Mr. James’s machine, ready for sale last 
week, is an endless conveyor set on end. 





was | 


The motorist runs his car into a cage. | 


Gates shut and electricity raises the cage 
notch by notch until another cage reaches 
the street level. The present parker holds 
24 cars in a double stack reaching, with 
motors and hoisting wheels, 100 ft. high. 
Ground space is 16 x 24 ft., approximately 
the size of a double garage. 

When a motorist wants his car back 
he turns a key, presses a button or drops 
a coin, according to the parker’s electric 
control arrangement. Thereupon the cage 


containing his car drops to street level, | 


ihe car rolls out, much like a “hot dog” 
rolling out of a roasting machine in a 
roadside rotisserie. 
A», 
ny Nera 


Three New Sugars 


The chemistry of sugars is so abstruse | 


that Dr. Richard Fay Jackson’s identifica- 
tion of three new sugars at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards last week was a little 
triumph. He found the new sugars in 
inulin, a starch-like ingredient of certain 
roots, in the course of the Bureau’s re- 
searches to establish an inulin-sugar in- 
dustry for the U. S. 

When starch is boiled in water and 
otherwise suitably treated it breaks down 
into glucose, or grape sugar.* When inu- 
lin is handled similarly, fructose, or fruit 
sugar, is the chief result. 

Dr. Jackson was seeking to measure the 
fructose content of inulin. He found it 
to be 92%. Then he wondered what con- 
stituted the 8% residue. He easily recog- 
nized 3% as glucose. Patient work with 
chemicals and a polariscope discovered 


the three new kinds of fruit sugar in the | 


remaining 5%. Dr. Jackson named them, 
lor other saccharifiers to recognize, d- 
Iructose 1, 2, and 3. Although inulin- 
derived fruit sugar suitable for household 
and factory use will soon be sold as 
cheaply as grape (corn sugar is the same) 


or cane sugar (a more complex sugar), | 


fruit sugar purified for laboratory research 
costs $27.22 a pound. Dr. Jackson’s 
three new sugars are not for sale. 


tory inulin costs $90 a pound. Its natural 
sources are dandelions, dahlias, goldenrod 
ind, above all, the Jerusalem artichoke. 


—— 


*Animals’ muscles and livers contain an ani- 
mal starch which breaks down also into glucose. 
The glucese supplies energy for work 








To | 
mtoduce the small quantities he has, cost | 
at the rate of $50,000 a pound. Labora- 


Ohgury 


The same girl, but diffirent glasses. How much 
better she looks in the large picture wearing 
Ful-vue. Ask the man who fits your glasses to 
show you the new, patented FUL-VUE frame. 


You'll like your 


looks better in 
these new glasses 


The high temples of FUL-VUE 
reveal your eyes / 


VERYONE notices the difference when 
you put on Ful-vue. This new, modern 
frame for your glasses makes a remark- 
able improvement in your appearance. 
Why? Because in Ful-vue the temples 
present a straight streamline from the ears 
to the top of the lenses. Then, too, the 
shape of the lenses follows the natural 
contour of eyes and brows. 
The details of the new Ful-vue for men 
are smart, but distinctly masculine. Other 
Ful-vue models are more delicate. Look 


for the name FUL-VUE under the bridge. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free 
Send the coupon, and we will mail you a 
new free booklet which shows how this 
new frame makes you look so much better. 


It also contains important facts about 
Tillyer Lenses — facts every wearer of 
glasses should know. 


FUL-VUE 


FRAMES FOR YOUR GLAS 


mae eae OPTICAL COMPANY 


American Optical Co., Dept. T1, 
Name = 


City 


The name of the man who fits my glasses is 


Southbridge, Mass. 


© 1931,A.0.CO. 


Please send free Ful-vue booklet. 


Address 
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TIME 


When the Jury “comes in” and 


you have to “come across”— 
it’s too late to A‘tna-ize 





HEN it comes to a damage 
suit resulting from an auto- 
mobile accident, you never know 


how the jury will size up the evi- 
dence. But you do know that jury 
verdicts run high. 


An Aitna Combination Automobile 
Policy can be written with Liability 
and Property Damage limits of any 
amount needed to protect you against 
high damage awards. 


Furthermore, an Atna policy meets 
every requirement of today’s rapidly 
spreading Financial Responsibility 
Laws—laws which under certain 
conditions, may take away your right 


NO 





to drive—unless you’re fEtna-ized! 


25,000 Aitna representatives from 
Maine to California insure personal, 
friendly service wherever your cat 
takes you. 

. e es 
As an added service for motorists, 
Etna is now offering a 48-page 
book of America’s most interest- 
ing motor trips. It is called “See. 
ing America with Aitna” and de. 
scribes the principal points of 
interest from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 22 complete tours, each il- 
lustrated with a large 2-color map 


(7'%2" x 10'".) Send for it today! 


AETNA-IZE 


The Atma Casualty and Surety Company, The 
Etna Life Insurance Company, The Automobile 
Insurance Company, The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn.,write practically every 
form of Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY. HE IS 
A MAN WORTH KNOWING. 


“7 _ : = 
MAIL THIS TODAY 


The Aitna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Send me your 48-page Tour Book, 
Seeing America with Aitna”. I enclose 12¢ to 
cover mailing costs. (Canada 22c.) 


UNE. « oincsdudiwaucunbies sekdentted sauces cee 
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Architects as Tailors 
| Herbert George Wells, who has ideas 
on almost every conceivable subject, ex- 
pressed himself on the future of architec- 
| ture last week. After walking with the 
officials of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects around an exhibition hall full 
of paper projects and little plaster models, 
he addressed the R. I. B. A.’s at dinner: 
“IT don’t believe that private buying is 
| going to employ the masses of the people 
again. . . . The obvious thing is to con- 
| sider the immense architectural possibili- 
ties. We must accept the responsibility 
of rehousing all mankind, rebuilding every 
city in the world and reclaiming roads and 
countryside. I think we can well look 
forward to the time when towns will re- 
build themselves as we now go to the 
tailor for a new suit of clothes.” 
In New York, able, bristle-haired Archi- 
tect Raymond Hood (Chicago World’s 
| Fair) approves the idea of cities con- 
| sciously rebuilding themselves as a cure 

for unemployment, points out that the 
| average life of a Manhattan skyscraper is 
| only 20 years and likely to be reduced. 
| He adds another thought: 

“The fact that modern office buildings 
have so short a life has been the great- 
est thing in the world for modern archi- 
tecture. It frees the architect. Gives him 
a chance to use his imagination. See 
here, take my necktie [speckled green & 
brown]. If I thought that this necktie 
would have to last me for the rest of my 
life, I'd pick out something pretty con- 
ventional, pretty safe and pretty dull. 
But since I will probably get another 
necktie in a month or two I can afford to 
take a chance.” 





Satirists 

Will Dyson and Peggy Bacon had ex- 
hibitions in Manhattan galleries last week. 
Critics all over town began talking about 
Daumier, for though the U. S. pays its 
humorous artists better than any other 
country, U. S. satirists of intelligence, with 
real technical ability, are as rare as good 
deeds. 

Peggy Bacon, a slant-chinned young 
woman with a keen eye, a quick brain, con- 
fined her satire at the Downtown Galleries 
last week largely to the critics and dealers 
of the New York art world. Shrewdly 
drawn pastels in good color showed Col- 
yumist Heywood Broun towering like a 
huge bundle of dirty linen over a frail 
typewriter; Critic Royal Cortissoz (Herald 
Tribune) scowling over his goatee and 
cigar at a modernist painting; Murdock 
Pemberton (New Yorker) bilious in a 
blue suit; dimple-chinned Henry McBride 
(Sun) delicately balancing a teacup; and 
dozens more. 

Critic Margaret Bruening (Evening 
Post), who was not caricatured, found the 
pastels “handsome portraits which are ac- 
tually flattering to the sitters.” With 
Machiavellian cunning, Satirist Bacon 
who is far from ugly caricatured herself 
more cruelly (see cut) than she did any 
of the critics. 

| Probably an abler artist than Peggy 
Bacon is William Henry Dyson of Eng- 
| land who hung more of his brilliantly bit- 
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ten etchings at the Ferargil Galleries last 
week, Grey-haired, slender and 48, he was 
born in Ballarat, Australia, still speaks with 
a rich bush-twang. He emerged from the 
War a witty cynic with an artistic manner 
reminiscent of Beerbohm the Exquisite, 
but with an even surer command of line. 
Possibly to make the Beerbohm parallel 
less marked he adopted etching as his 
medium two years ago. Like Max, half the 








Downtown Gallery 
Peccy Bacon 
. 1s less cruel to her critics. 


elect of his pictures is in the written cap- 
tions that accompany them: A satanic 
gargoyle looking down on New York says, 
“Ah well, one lives and learns, one lives 
and learns.” Jehovah being berated by 
melancholy Thomas Hardy for creating 
such an imperfect Universe, apologizes 





rm oe iis 
N. Y. Times Studio 
Witt Dyson 


“Just put me down as a handsome fella.’ 


meekly: “Ah, Mr. Hardy, if you only 
knew all the circumstances!” 

Once described as “a bitter cynic who 
etches plates with the acid of his own 
bile,” Will Dyson is personally the height 
of amiability. He beamed last week at a 
group of reporters (female): 

“Just put me down as a handsome fella 
with the beautiful brown eyes of a spaniel.” 


TIME 


WHEN THIS PUMPING- 
JACK GOES UP, MOTOR 


REPAIR BILLS GO DOWN 


Every stroke of this jack is a stroke of good 
luck for some motor. For it pumps from 
the earth the finest known raw material for 
motor oil—Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 

Why does Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
make better motor oils? Ask Nature! When 
she made this marvelous Crude she gave it 
greater oiliness, greater freedom from im- 
purities. 

Motor oils refined from this great crude 
Save you money—give you more miles per 
quart of oil, better piston seal—which 
means you get more power and use less 
gasoline. Such oils give you the most de- 
pendable protection against repairs caused 
by poor lubrication ! 

Pennsylvania lubricating oils have great- 


er resistance to heat, They stand up when 


57 


other oils quit. That’s why you will find 
them chosen for the toughest jobs—in 
automobiles, tractors, airplanes, motor- 
boats; in locomotives, stationary machinery 
and turbines. 

And when it comes to refining, look for 
leadership in the Pennsylvania field! In this 
field, refiners have the longest background 
of refining experience—generations of it! 

oe 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many brands of finished motor oil. Each 
; of 
is made 100% from Pure Pennsylvania. 
FREE! 


interesting oil 


Send for copy of one of the most 
booklets ever written. 
Address Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Association, Dept. D-4, Oil City 5 ee 


© 1931, P.G.C. 0. A. 


This emblem guarantees the quality of the crude oil—the maker's individual brand 
guarantees the quality of the finished product, 


OL 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 
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Tuts of, ofd 
p aaitasaie 


MARRIED WOMAN 


' last week for the second time. 
| (not the U. S.) heard scholarly lectures 
| by members of the Pontifical Academy of 


need never bother 
her any more 


HAT a dilemma it has always been for the 

young married woman .. . this whole 
question of feminine hygiene! She desires, she 
demands, the security which can only be pro- 
vided by real surgical cleanliness. On the other 
hand, some of her friends advise her to use 
caustic and poisonous antis¢e tics for the purpose. 
She is worried. She is fearful. And nobody can 
blame her. The truth is that such advice is com- 
pletely out-of-date. It is no longer necessary to 
run the risks of these poisons. 


Don’t use poisonous antiseptics 


Much as doctors approve of feminine hygiene 
itself, they do not approve of the old-fashioned 
methods which included bichloride of mercury 
or compounds of carbolic acid. The germicide 
and antiseptic of today is Zonite. For Zonite 
offers great germ-killing strength combined 
with perfect safety. 


There is no danger that Zonite will harden 
delicate tissues or leave areas of scar-tissue. 
Zonite is non-caustic and absolutely non-poi- 
sonous. Yet it is far more powerful than any dilution 
of carbolic acid that may be allowed on the body. 


Send for women’s booklet 


When a woman reads * ‘The Newer Knowledge of 
Feminine Hygiene’’ she stops worrying. She 
knows the facts—for this little book is full of 
information. Why don’t you send for it? Zonite 
Products Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York, N. Y. 


In bottles: 
30c, 6Oc, $1 


BothinU. S. A. 
and Canada 


Zonite has remarkable qualities as a deodorant 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION Ti-15 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the booklet or booklets checked 
below. 

(1) The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 

(LJ Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Please print name) 


(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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Squibb’s sift 


Settling down to a quiet routine after | 


its celebrated début last February (TIME, 
Feb. 23), Vatican City’s broadcasting sta- 
tion HVJ put Pope Pius XI on the air 
Europe 


Sciences: Rev. Father Giuseppe Gianfran- 
ceschi, director of the station, on the 
technical aspect of the Vatican’s radio 
waves; Professor Anile on the origin of 
languages; 
insects. Then said His Holiness: 


“It is with great pleasure that I proceed | 


with the second inauguration of the Vati- 
can radio station, the first being an inaugu- 
ration of faith, while the second is an in- 


| auguration of science. Of both faith and 


science, the only altar is God. Therefore, 
the Vatican Council has been able to pro- 


| claim that there is no contradiction be- 


tween faith and science. 

Meanwhile, it became known, the Vati- 
can has not decided to what extent it will 
use its station. It might employ it for 
extensive propaganda; it might keep in 
touch with Papal representatives through- 
out the world; it might institute a daily 
service, translated into many languages. 
And it might broadcast to all creation 
every Papal encyclical, every official pro- 
nouncement. In the face of inquiries last 
week the Vatican remained discreetly 
silent. 


Changing Protestants 

Again last week came news of the alter- 
ing attitude of Protestantism toward 
altered lay conceptions of the marital 
relation. Episcopalians and Presbyterians 


issued advisory reports on Divorce and | 


Birth Control, respectively. 

Divorce. A commission appointed six 
years ago by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to consider divorce published a 
revised “Canon 43—of Matrimony” 
which will be recommended to the 


| Church’s general convention in Denver, 


Col. next September. Chief points of 


| difference between old Canon 43 and the 
| tentative new one are: 


The new one lifts 
the only ground for divorce the Epis- 
copal Church recognizes—adultery; it 
permits, by inference, divorced persons 
to partake of all the church rites and sac- 
raments—Holy Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Communion—and permits them to 
be married a second time by an Episcopal 
clergyman, though not in the Church nor 
with the prayer-book service. Second 
marriage, at present sanctioned only for 
the innocent party in a divorce for adul- 
tery, would be in the discretion of a 
Bishop or an ecclesiastical court which 
the new Canon proposes to establish. 
Also administered by Bishop or court 
would be annulment—the only means by 
which the Church would allow a marriage 
to be dissolved—on nine grounds: 1) 
Lack of free consent; 2) Failure of either 


| party to have reached the age of puberty; 


3) Impotence of either party; 4). Mental 
deficiency of either party sufficient to 
prevent the exercise of intelligent choice; 


5) Insanity of either party; 6) Consan- | 


guinity (whole or half blood); 7) Mis- 


Professor Navas on Oriental | 


to shaving 


comfort 
* 


DOUBLE-ACTION—a shaving cream 
principle developed in the Squibb lab- 
oratories—makes your morning shave 
a pleasant and bracing jaunt over your 
face. For it gives you double-comfort! 


1. 
2. 


A double-action shave is the kind you 
often hear about but seldom find. Try 
Squibb Shaving Cream. Ask your 
druggist for a free sample or send 
10c for a generous guest-size tube to 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb Building, 
New York City. 


SQUIBB 


Double-action 





Comfort while you shave because a 
lubricating balm makes the razor glide 
without rasping or tugging. 


Comfort after you shave because it con- 
tains an ingredient especially develope! 
to replace the delicate oils that keep 
your skin healthy and comfortable. 





SHAVING CREAM 
TORO 


Power Lawn 








FOR any size estate, for golf cour- 
ses, polo fields, airports, schools or 
any grass-cutting problem there's a Toro 
Power Mower to do the work in a quick, 
clean cut way at small cost. Write for 
complete illustrated catalog. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3188 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Save Your Laund: 
oun 3 Lene and ink | 
ry A =. 


new DUAL MARKING SYSTEM! 


Cash’s Names mark your aething and linen with 
full name AND laundry symbo! Result—pos- 
itiveidentification, no unsis htlyink marks. Neat, 
permanent, economical. At your dealers or write 


J.& J.Cash, Ine, 22558 Senet aca 


Joun C.Murray “W250 
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TIME 





represented or mistaken identity; 8) Ve- 
nereal disease; 9) Bigamy. 
Said the Commission: “In making this 


statement nothing new is added to the | 


present law of the Church. . The | 
present Canon 43 and the Marriage ‘Serv- | 


ice of the Church both assume that mar- | 


riage may be declared null and void. 
The door for remarriage of div orced 


persons is by no means thrown wide | 


open... . The Commission . . . consid- 


ers this proposed canon as only tentative, | 


and desires to give it the widest possible 


publicity for the purpose of invoking dis- | 


cussion and criticism. . . 

Birth Control. As did the Lambeth 
Conference (Anglican, Episcopal) last 
year and the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America last month, 
30 last week did the Special Commission 
on Marriage, Divorce and Remarriage of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
report its approval of Birth Control. 


To | 


incorporate this approval in the Confession | 


of Faith would require polling the 295 
U.S. Presbyteries. The Special Commis- 
sion urges the Church’s General Assembly, 
which meets this month in Pittsburgh, to 
have a committee consider the wisdom of 
taking such a poll next year. 

Of the two methods of Birth Control— 
continence and contraception—the second 


was approved by 22 of the 28 Federal | 


Councillors last month. The Presbyterian 
Special Commissioners contented them- 
selves with saying: 


adopted . . . it should only be in fidelity 


to the highest spiritual ideals of the Chris- | 


tian home.” As to divorce, the Presbyte- 
tians maintained their traditional stand: 
adultery and wilful, irremediable deser- 


“When this method is | 


tions are the only permissible grounds, | 


and “the innocent party 
remarriage on a Christian basis.” 


A 
7 








silly Fool 

Wilbur Glenn Voliva, general overseer 
of the Christian Catholic Apostolic Church 
f Zion, Ill., steward of all its earthly 
(reasure, appeared before 1,500 of his flock 
lst week in Zion Tabernacle. Since he 
returned from his trip around the world 
(0 prove that it is flat (Time, March 16), 
it had been reported that he was dying. 
‘Ishall not die until 1976!” he cried. (He 
is now 61.) “I merely scalded my foot 
while bathing. I was a silly fool to scald 
myself and will never go near a bathtub 
again as long as I live.” 

Overseer Voliva announced that next 
july he will formally appoint Apostle 
Michael Mintern, 45, to be his successor, 
it charge of all church affairs. He will 
lave Zion, devote the rest of his days 
to spreading his religion throughout the 
world. To insure Zion from ever being 
token up he has incorporated the busi- 
less interests—candy factory, bakery, 
turtain factory, etc. etc.—at $5,000,000 
with $2,000,000 worth of stock on the 
market, Zionites to have first chance to 
duy. Apostle Mintern will be vice presi- 
dent of this corporation. 

When he had thus indicated his plans, 
Overseer Voliva silenced any possible op- 
position by announcing: “The sheep are all 
subservient to the shepherd.” 


_—_—_—_—,_. 

*New competitors for Christian missionaries 
® Japan are the young girls now admitted to 
Shingon priesthood, powerful Buddhist sect. 
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HILO!” 





Kohler Electric Plant 
Model SA51—5 KVA—alternating current. 


Kohler Electricity links 
these islands of the Pacific 


A TROPIC NIGHT... a human 
voice traveling across the moon- 
lit waters of the south seas... 
a girl in Hilo is talking to a boy 
in Honolulu—300 miles away! 

Yes, they do have long-dis- 
tance telephoning in Hawaii, 
They talk back and forth by 
radio from island to island— 
and Kohler Electricity plays a 
leading part in the performance. 

When this inter-island tele- 
phoning was inaugurated, Model 
5A51 Kohler Electric Plant, in- 
stalled at the Waianae station 
of the Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Honolulu, was used to supply 
the electric current to motivate 
the radio telephone system. 

Here we have another example 
of the many uses to which Kohler 
Electric Plants can be put. Whether 
it is for emergencies in hospitals, 
factories and theatres, or on fire 
trucks, in farm homes, on yachts or 
ships at sea, in isolated engineering 
camps—Kohler Plants are ready to 
give steady, reliable service. You 
can depend on them for emergency 
use or for use where regular power 
line service cannot be had. Rugged 
and sturdy, these efficient units can 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 


Name 


Street 
City - = 








Use in which interested 


A Kohler Plant aids in transmitting telephone 


— 





mes- 
sages between the Hawaiian Islands 


be moved little 
trouble. 

There are models furnishing cur- 
rent at 110 or 220 volts A.C. or 
D.C. Capacities range from 800 
watts to 10 K. W. 

The attached coupon will bring 
you information specialized to your 
needs. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 
Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, She- 
boygan, Wis.—Branches in princi- 
pal cities. . Manufacturers of 
Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


anywhere with 


ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


State 
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Railroad Revenue 


Eight foremost American rail- 
road stocks are included in 
the portfolio of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fixed Trust Shares. Their 





ANNUAL surplus available for 
dividends and reserves has 
more than doubled since1920. 


Fr. 6 y 
CENTURY 


FIXED TRUST SHARES 


Ask your dealer, or write to 
11 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY 








INACTIVE 
KIDNEYS 
Frequently 
Lead to 
Heart 
Trouble 


Is Celebrated for 
Its Beneficial Action 
on the Kidneys 


Interesting literature on health 
maintenance free on request. 

















| New Plays in Manhattan 


Brass Ankle. It takes a Southerner to 


| convey adequately the potential horror 


and tragedy that lurk in the sociological 
backwaters of the Deep South. The 
cruelty of middle-class white “crackers” 
has been deftly transferred to book form 
by William Faulkner (Sanctuary), a re- 
constructed Southerner (Time, Feb. 16). 
Further aspects of it are now to be seen 
in this grim play by DuBose Heyward of 
Charleston, S. C., author of the book 
whence came all-Negro Porgy three years 
ago. 

Larry and Ruth are happy dwellers in 
Rivertown. They live over their store 
and are more ambitious than most of their 
neighbors. They hope some day to be 
somebodies, to send their fair-haired lit- 


| tle daughter and their yet unborn son to 
college. Just as it seems that the world 











White Studio 
BEN SMITH, ALICE BRADY 


One drop of black blood... . 


could not possibly be a better place, Men- 
del’s Law steps up and destroys the lives 
of Larry and Ruth. Their little son is 
born black as a boogie. 

What is Larry to do? He has been the 
chief agitator in the community for ex- 


| pelling from the white school the children 


of a family who have just been found to 
be touched with the tar brush. For Larry, 
for his friends the moonshiner and the 
sheriff and even the hardshell preacher, a 
drop of Negro blood, no matter how 
diluted, makes a person a Negro. Vainly 
the patrician doctor explains that Ruth’s 
father and grandfather were considered 
white, that Ruth never knew she was a 
hybrid, a “brass ankle.” But good-natured, 
inarticulate Larry has nothing to depend 
on but the cruelty of his neighbors. 

What is Ruth to do? Well she realizes 
their tragedy, but although her husband 
refuses even to look at his pickanniny, she 
clings to it. It is her baby. Escape is the 
only solution. Inexorable circumstances 
and the hysteria of her husband prevent 
escape. 

Playwright Heyward has provided a 
Guignolesque way out for Ruth and 


Larry. After all, there is no solution for 


their problem. 








TALKED to a man today who 
thought he wore Wright Arch Pre- 
| server shoes— but he doesn’t. They 
are Arch Something-or-Other, but NOT 
Arch Preservers. 


They merely had a weak imitation of 
Arch Preserver’s hidden inbuilt steel 
shank. They were ‘‘arch type’’ shoes — 
but not the real thing. 


Only original Wright Arch Preservers 
can give you the combination of: 


(1) A scientific arch to replace the 
support which Nature intended but 
which shoe-heels took away by 
lifting your arch into mid-air (2) 
construction making possible ac- 
curate heel-to-ball fitting—so that 

| your shoe and YOU bend at the same 
place 


(3) A natural smaller support for the 
little crosswise arch back of your toes, 
to relieve tendon tension, and (4) a 
crosswise inner sole as flat as a beach, 
to prevent pinching of nerves and 
blood vessels. 


So be sure you say Wright Arch Pre- 
servers — and get ’em — ’cause imita- 
tions have their limitations. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
Rockland, Mass. 
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Ja) lye) Lye) Loe) Lye) Lie 
The PERSONAL TOUCH fo your 


‘our ot EUROPE 


SEE your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean 
and Dawson, Ltd., and have them arrange your 
next trip to Europe. Your tour will be ‘personally 
planned’”’ by specialists who have Jived in Europe 
.. » who know their Europe from every angle. 


Private Motor Tours 





Independent Tours 


59 Branches in Europe serving 
discriminating travellers since 1871 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
| 512 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Brass Ankle is the finest of the few 
American tragedies of this theatrical sea- 
son. For while the author pours forth the 
deepest sympathy and pity for his doomed 
characters, hedged with a thorn-row of 
purest ethnological malice, he is also erect- 
ing an inevitable dramatic structure, 

Ruth is played by Alice Brady (Bride 
of the Lamb, Karl & Anna), who does a 
highly creditable job in a part far re- 
moved from her regular line of work. 
Ben Smith, the sensible young hedonist 
of Holiday, plays Larry. A Texan, Actor 
Smith’s understanding of his réle com- 





pensates for any artistic shortcomings. | 


Lester Lonergan is superb as the wise, 
tolerant man of medicine. 


Following the sudden death of his 
father, thin, tall DuBose Heyward, de- 
sendant of the First Families of South 
Carolina, became the only man in his 
family at the age of nine. He sold papers 
for a time, and ill health later prevented 
him from obtaining formal schooling. In 
1924 he dropped his moderately success- 
ful insurance business, took up writing. 





—* 


Company’s Coming! This very un- 
funny comedy has as engaging a come- 
dienne (Frieda Inescort, late of Napz), 
as droll a farceur (Lynne Overman of 
Just Married) and as stupid a script as 
has been professionally presented for a 
long time. Ridden to death is the story 
of a poor young tennis player (Mr. Over- 
man), who must pawn a cup he has not 
quite won for keeps. Included in the 
complications are a fake holdup, a real 
holdup, beer, neighbors, a bull pup, a baby. 
Also joining in the ruckus is a visitor from 
Atlanta whose attempt at the dialect of 
that city is an atrocity. 


© 








The Bellamy Trial. As a mystery 
story, this courtroom melodrama was a 
neat sifting and juggling of suspicious 
testimony, adequately convincing. As a 
play concocted by Author Frances Noyes 
Hart and Playwright Frank E. Carstar- 
phen it is labored, lacking any of the 
dramatic flash which is found in the trial 
scene of The Silent Witness, its current 
cousin on Broadway. 

The Bellamy and Ives families lived in 
the same metropolitan suburb. Mrs. Bell- 
amy and Mr. Ives started meeting each 
other on the sly. Then Mrs. Bellamy was 
killed. Beside Mr. Bellamy and Mrs. Ives, 
the playwrights would have you believe 
that three people passed by the lonely 
scene of the killing, heard screams and 
thuds but did not trouble to investigate. 
The halting performance may be improved 
when the prosecuting attorney learns his 
lines, 


os 


Revival 

Believing that “theatregoers are en- 
titled to plays, and good plays, at prices 
within their reach,” Producer George 
Sharp has revived Young Sinners, a hit 
of last season, at a top price of $1. Bal- 
cony seats cost so¢. It is an attempt to 
lure moviegoers back to the theatre. The 
production is not cheap, the cast is headed 
by Dorothy Appleby and others from last 
season’s success. It is a bargain at $1. 
Producer Sharp plans to present more and, 
Itis to be hoped, better $1 plays. 
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Realist* 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN 
SterFENS—Iwo Vols.—Harcourt, Brace 
($7.50).+ 

Lincoln Steffens is old and grey but not 
full of sleep. And what he has to say is 
nobody’s pipe-dream but a meaty, mar- 
rowy, seasoned report on an active life 
which many a reader will envy. 

Steffens was born in San Francisco 
(1866) but he took the whole corrupt 
U.S. to be his province. He learned about 
city politics from Manhattan of the 1890's, 
first as police reporter on the Evening 
Post, then as city editor of The Commer- 
cial Advertiser. His personal popularity 
with crooks and grafters, combined with 
unassailable integrity and a_ trenchant 
style, soon put him in the first rank of 
reformist journalism, in the forefront of 
those of whom his great & good friend 
Theodore Roosevelt dubbed ‘‘muckrakers.” 
Steffens came into national prominence 
with his series in McClure’s Magazine on 
the “shame of the cities”: factual but 
highly colored articles exposing the cor- 
rupt politics of Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh. From _ first- 
hand, expert knowledge of political crooks 
Steffens gradually came to like them, be- 
gan to despair of righteous people, to dis- 
believe in the value of reform. Some (but 
they would be ill-advised) might take him 
fora cynic. In his estimates of the his- 
tory he shared he is realistic; only in his 


; 











LINCOLN STEFFENS 


. of the people by gentlemen for the 


business men.” 


prophecy does he tinge his phrase with a 
shade of bitterness. “My prophecy, from 
the British peak of Europe, is that we also 
shall have a government of the people by 


gentlemen for the business men.” 


{Published April 9. 


were published within the fortnight. 


Steffens’ most noteworthy trait was his 
ability as an interviewer. From the hard- 
est-boiled bosses he wrung the most 
astounding admissions. Modestly he ex- 
plains his success by attributing it to a 
realization of his own sinfulness. Once he 
had stepped out of the reformer’s attitude ; 
“T was never again mistaken for an honest 
man by a crook. . . . The politicians . . . 
and the consciously corrupting business 
leaders have ever since acted with me upon 
the understanding that I was one of them. 
It facilitated my work; it explains much 
of my success in getting at the facts of a 
situation.” 

Not an active disbeliever in capitalist 
economics, Steffens is skeptical of them; 
thinks not only that business controls 
government but that politicians are venal 
by profession. His journalism might be 
said to have been more revelatory than 
reformist. His (implicit) advice: find the 
facts, clear your soul of cant. 
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Adulator 


Tue Lire & ADVENTURES OF CARL 
LAEMMLE — John Drinkwater — Putnam 
($3.50).* 

“When it was announced that I was 
writing the life of Carl Laemmle,” says 
John Drinkwater, ‘a number of anxious 
critics asked, Why? ... Wasn’t that a 
very odd thing for the biographer of Lin- 
coln, Lee, Byron, and the rest, to do?” If 
you postpone asking this question yourself 
until after reading this Horatio-Algeresque 
biography, you may still feel like asking 
it—unless you think the answer is obvious. 
From Mr. Laemimle’s point of view, of 
course, there was nothing “odd” about 
it. People hire artists to paint their por- 
traits, don’t they? 

Carl Laemmle (pronounced Lemmly), 64, 
president of Universal Pictures Corp., 
born of Jewish parents in Laupheim, Ger- 
many, seemed at first destined for a mer- 
cantile rather than an artistic career. For 
his 17th birthday he was given a steerage 
ticket to the U. S. From Manhattan he 
headed west to Chicago, thence to Osh- 
kosh, Wis., where he made a small com- 
petency and reputation in the cloth- 
ing business. At 39, he branched out 
for himself, bought a Chicago nickelodeon 
(primitive cinema theater) and broke into 
the entertainment racket. From that out, 
his rise was picturesquely, Algeresquely 
steady. Motion Picture Patents Co. tried 
to freeze him out. Laemmle fought back 
tooth & nail with loud-barking publicity, 
many a law-suit (289 in less than three 
years), lived to see his enemies scattered 
by legal mandate, his own fortune se- 
cured. 

Now Laemmle lords it in his own Uni- 
versal City, outskirt of Hollywood, 
proudly watching his son, Carl Jr., turn 
out lavish super-cinemas (All Quiet on the 


*Published April ro. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
Tim_E readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 


publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


Western Front, The King of Jazz). He re- 
members with a grin earlier Laemmle pro- 
ductions such as the 988-ft. Hiawatha. 
Of the human Carl Laemmle Biographer 
Drinkwater is unwilling or unable to tell 
much. “I understand that he plays poker 
for nickels or dollars with application and 
some skill, and that he has a palate for 
champagne which, it is whispered, he is in 
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CarRL LAEMMLE 
People hire artists, don’t they? 


a position to indulge. He is generous in 
his benefactions, and he collects auto- 
graphs. . . . His taste in the arts is un- 
pretentious, but it is his own and not Sir 
Joseph Duveen’s. He has a partiality for 
race courses, and usually contrives to put 
a little on the loser. When he is travel- 
ing, his aversion to solitude at breakfast 
taxes the ingenuity of his secretaries, who 
have to provide a daily quota of guests at 
unseasonable hours. He is a Jew, not dis- 
ciplinarian in practice, and he dresses 
with scrupulous care. Good American 
as he is, he prefers to buy his ties in 
London.” 

The Author. In a pitter-pattering in- 
troduction, Will H. Hays, Tsar of the 
cinema, thinks it “not without signifi- 
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cance” that “John Drinkwater, the dis- 
tinguished dramatic poet . . . should have 
turned to industry for a new subject.” 
Originally in the insurance business, John 
Drinkwater first attracted England’s at- 
tention as a poet, then wrote plays in 
verse, then in prose. Some of them: Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, Mary Stuart. 
He has also written biographies: Jr. 
Charles, King of England, The Pilgrim of 


Eternity. 





>—— 
Poles Apart 

From Day to Day—Ferdinand Goetel— 
Viking ($2.50). 

Few authors have hit on a cleverer or 
more effective scheme for telling a story 
than Author Goetel’s. His book starts in 
the form of a diary written by Stanislaw, 
Cracow novelist. The Cracow he inhabits 
is a city of post-War, united, republican 
Poland, but before the War it belonged to 
Austria. Stanislaw, a man without a coun- 
try, fought for the Austrians against his 
Russian-Polish compatriots. In the diary 
Stanislaw tells of the story he is about to 
write based on his experiences as a war- 
prisoner in Turkestan. Page by page, as 
he writes it, it is sandwiched in between 
his journal entries. The same people ap- 
pear in the diary as in the novel: Stani- 
slaw, his wife Zosia, his friend Felix, 
Marusia, his Turkestan inamorata. 

In the diary you see Stanislaw’s life as 
a government clerk, his evenings devoted 
to writing, his wife’s attempts to make him 
a social celebrity, her flirtations to arouse 
his jealousy. The novel tells of two 
Austro-Polish war-prisoners (Stanislaw, 
his friend Felix) sent to a Turkestan farm 
to help with the crops. The farm is owned 
and managed by no rustic curmudgeon but 
by a Polish girl, pretty and strong-willed 
Marusia. The prisoners spend pleasant 
months there, become members of a con- 
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genial family. Marusia falls in love with 
Stanislaw: it works both ways; before he 
can say knife he is back in the prison 
camp again, for Marusia has jealous and 
watchful friends. Then comes the Russian 
Revolution, Stanislaw escapes, trudges 
back to the farm, has one white night with 
Marusia before he tries to get home over 
the border. He will divorce his wife, ar- 
range for Marusia to come to him, every- 
thing will be happy... . 

Here the novel breaks off, the diary be- 
comes agitated; Stanislaw has heard 
Marusia is still alive, still remembers him. 
Frantically he wires, sends messages, 
money. The little son he has never seen 
is brought to him. Marusia has died of 


cholera on the trip. Stanislaw and his 
wife patch up the pieces, go on again from 
day to day. 

The Author is introduced to the U. S. 
by Author John Galsworthy as “a leading 
Polish author, a man of charm, energy and 
experience, a traveler, a mountain-climber, 
a writer of great gifts, whose work has 
been acclaimed in Poland, France and 
Germany.” Like his hero, Author Goetel 
lives in Cracow, during the War was in- 
terned as a prisoner by the Russians, was 
sent to Asiatic Russia to work as a laborer, 
and met a Polish girl there. Unlike his 
hero, he married the girl. When you have 
read From Day to Day you will agree 
with Introducer Galsworthy it was high 
time for Ferdinand Goetel to be trans- 
lated. From Day to Day is the May selec- 
tion of the Literary Guild. 








Exhumer 

Son oF Woman, The Story of D. H. 
Lawrence—John Middleton Murry—Cape 
& Smith ($3.50). 

Few biographies are as searching as this 
one; few biographers would have gone on 
such a search. John Middleton Murry and 
the late David Herbert Lawrence were 
once friends; now Murry has written a 
book to tell the world why Lawrence was 
a false prophet. His half-apologetic epilog 
is addressed to the dead man: “The evil 
that you did, is done; and it is evil. You 
muddied the spring of living water that 
flowed in you more richly than in any man 
of your time. . . . You bewildered men 
who might have learned from you, be- 
trayed men who would have followed you. 
We needed a leader and a prophet, you 
were marked by destiny to be the man; 
and you failed us.” 

Lawrence’s secret, says Murry, was that 
he was a sexual weakling. “Lawrence was 
not a physically passionate man; he was 
not more passionate than the common run 
of men, but less passionate.” This was 
the key to all his writing, to his whole life. 
Murry intimates that Bertha Coutts, one 
of the least lovely characters in Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, was really Lawrence’s own 
wife, Frieda von Richthofen, whom Law- 
rence at times hated but could not do with- 
out. Murry thinks Lawrence’s horror of 
the War, his sense of persecution and con- 
sequent hegira to Italy, Australia, Mexico, 
the U. S., his reiterated vituperation 
against all the Christian virtues, were 
really only reactions of impotence. 

Though Murry anathematizes a good 
half of Lawrence’s work as poisonous (he 
considers Fantasis of the Unconscious 
Lawrence’s best book), he praises as well 
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as blames him as a man, says Lawrence 
should not be judged but loved. “Much 
better ‘art’ has been produced by Lay- 
rence’s contemporaries; books better 
shaped, novels more objectively conceived, 
poems more concentrated. Beside Law- 
rence’s work they seem frigid and futile. 
It is simply that they are not commen- 
surate with our deep needs of today. Our 
modern art is all obviously, irremediably 
minor. And it must necessarily be minor, 
so long as its aim is to be art. There is, 
and always will be, a place for minor art; 
but to produce it is not the function of a 
major soul. Lawrence was a major soul.” 

The Author, John Middleton Murry, 
minor soul, has one claim to fame: he was 
the husband of the late Katherine Mans- 
field. Two years before her death in 
1923, Murry left his job as editor of the 
London S Athenaeum; later 


















Nation & 
started a monthly magazine of his own, 
the Adelphi. In Son of Woman he says he 
founded the Adelphi purely as a vehicle 
for Lawrence, and expected that Lawrence 
would come back to England to edit it. 
One of the most unpopular literary men 
in England, Murry was the original of the 
cruelly pilloried Editor Burlap in Aldous 
Leonard Huxley’s Point Counter Point. 
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Picaresque 


Juan mn America—Eric Linklater— 
Cape & Smith ($2.50).* 

With an excess of exuberance but never 
of malice, Eric Linklater describes the 
rollicking picaresque progress of a young 
Englishman through the U. S. The satire 
is incidental, gentle but pervasive; and the 
modest story of Juan Motley’s pilgrim- 
age yields up many an authentic belly- 
laugh. 

As a U. S. Ulysses, Juan was fortunate 
in having an Anglo-U. S. ancestry, which 
had happily planted family connections at 
strategic points over the country. His 
forefathers had founded the middle- 
western college of Motley. Thither went 
Juan to add to his education. A person- 
able youth, people liked him, girls were not 
shy with him. All went well with his 
college career until the day when he made 
a horrible mistake in a football game. 
Then his odyssey began. He earned his 
bread and beer with bootleggers and rack- 
eteers, became the partner of a beautiful 
but herculean trapeze artiste, in the Caro- 
linas floated down a flooded river on 4 
mule. For a brief idyllic interlude he en- 
joyed the favors of the lovely Lalage, 
daughter of Rod Gehenna, Chicago’s best 
bad man, until her parent’s sudden and 
irate arrival. Juan, like all good English 
visitors, found his way to Hollywood, and 
there his amorous entanglements almost 
drove him into respectability and a bank 
job. His irrepressible optimism saved him 
just in time. 

Eric Linklater knows his America, as all 
English and many U. S. readers will admit. 
Some of what he has to say is too true, 
too well-known to U. S. citizens to be as 
funny as it may be to Linklater’s com- 
patriots; but of his many appeals to an 
international sense of comedy, many are 
irresistible. Eric Linklater has spent over 
two years in the U. S., has also written: 
Whitemaa’s Saga, Poet’s Pub. 
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the vast solid rock of Lindbergh Peak rises in literally breath- 
taking majesty. 


“Wilderness trips” are 
easily practical in all parts 
of the Colorado Rockies, 
to virgin forests, to isolat- 
ed trout streams and lakes, 
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flowers, to the most sub- 
lime scenery there is. The 
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dale. sort, or suggest an auto- 
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€ not away from it all,” in a few 
n his hours, is only one of the 
made charms of Colorado’s 
many-sided life. Just as 
there is no better place 
for a vacation, so there 
is no better place to live. 
There are real one 
nities in Colorado—for 
health, wealth and happi- 
ness. Learn more about 
Colorado as a home on 
nglish a Colorado vacation this 
, and summer! Send the coupon 
today and start planning! 
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